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The PugLIsHER to the READER. 


HIS celebrated Drama of KoTzemus is now for the 

firſt time ſubmitted in an entire ſtate to the Public. 
A few particulars reſpecting the preſent Tranſlation, however, 
may not be thought improper. 

About five years ago Mr. papendick, ſub- "7 SHE to his 
Roval Highneſs the Prince of Wales, being abroad, peruied 
and admired the interefting play of MisanTHrROPY AND 
REPEN TAN CE, and conceived that he ſhould render a ſervice 
to the Engliſh Stage by tranſlating, and tranſmitting it thither 
for performance. He did ſo accordingly. It was ſent over 
to his brother in London, and ſoon after offered to Mr. 
Harris, the Patentee of Covent Garden Theatre, in whoſe 
hands it remained about three weeks; at the end of which 
time it was returned, with an intimation, that it was not 
ſuited to an Engliſh Theatre. The Manuſcript was then en- 
truſted to the care of a literary friend, with a view to its pub- 
lication. In that gentleman's poſſeſſion 1: remained, till after 
the firſt performance in Drury Lane. The brother of Mr, 
Papendick then applied to his friend, and received back the 
manuſcript in fatu quo prius. 

As, however, the introduction of M. Korzzzuz's Drama 
into England had certainly originated with Mr. Papendick, 
it appeared to his brother as a ſort of injuſtice to withhold 
his tranſlation from the world. Senſible, nevertheleſs, that, 
as the work of a foreigner not thoroughly acquainted with the 
genius of the Engliſh language, the Manuſcript muſt require 
reviſion, a gentleman *®, who was preſumed to be compe- 
tently ſkilled in Engliſh compoſition, was engaged to prepare 
it for the preſs ; but though from his hand it appears before 
the Public with ſome advantages in point of diction, the 
Reader may rely on its being an accurate and complete tranſla- 
tion from the original, and the only one yet publiſhed with 
any ſuch pretenſions. 

From the Play as performed at Drury Lane Theatre it 
differs little, except in the following particulars: that a ſong 
and a dance have been introduced in the performance ; and 
many retrenchments made, to reduce the time of action, 
which in the original very much exceeds what 1s uſually 
allowed on the Engliſh ſtage. 


Strand, May 9, 1798, 
* Mr. Stephen Jones, 
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SCENE I. 


T A rural Spot. In the Back Ground a peor Hut half 
concealed between Trees. | 


PzTER enters, running in purſuit of a Buttter fly, which 
after ſome time he catches in his hat, and then ſays : 


H A ! have I caught you? Well, it is a vaſtly pretty 
one indeed; all red and blue and yellow and [Pins 
it to his hat] — Gad, I am a clever lad after all, though 
my father always calls me ſtupid: Yes, ſtupid Peter! 


Now as it happens Peter is not ftupid at all. He has 


ornamented his hat ſo peettily, that every Cottage girl's 
heart will jump at the ſight of him. Then father always 
pretends to be ſo wiſe, and will have it that he knows 
every thing b-*ter than me, Sometimes I talk too much, 
and ſometimes too little ; and if I ever ſpeak to myſelf 
he calls me a fool; though in truth I like to talk to my- 
ſelf, becauſſ underſtand myſelf beſt: and then I never 
laugh at myſelf, as others are very apt to do. That 
B 


laughing 
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laughing at people is a horrid provoking cuſtom : yet 

when Mrs. Miller laughs at me I can eafily put up with 
it; ſhe does draw up her mouth fo ſweetly and fo prettily, 
that one would think ſhe were ſucking a ſugar- ſop [I. 

going, but returns.] Look'ye there now! if I had not 
almoſt forgotten why I came hither: and then they would 
have laughed at me again [ Draws out a purſe. ] This 

money am I to carry to old Toby; and Mrs. Miller has 
deſited me. not to. ſay one word about where it came 
from: As for that, ſhe may make herſelf perfectly eaſy. 
I know very well how to keep a ſecret, 


SCENE II. 
The STRANGER, JOHN, and PETER, 


[The Stranger, with folded arms, and head reclined, ſee- 
ing Peter, flops, and regards him with an eye of ſuſ- 
picion. Peter Nands oppoſite, with a vacant ſtare 
at length takes off his hat, bows awkwardly, and with- 
draws into the hut.] 


— 


STRANGER, Who is that fellow? 

JohN. The Steward's ſon. 

STRANGER. From the caſtle ? 

Jonn. Ves. 

STRANGER. [ After à pau/e.] You were ſpeaking laſt 
night 

Joan. Of that poor Cottager, 

STRANGER, * Right, 

JohN. But you gave me no anſwer, Sir. 

STRANGER, Well, proceed, | 

Joan. He is very poor. 

STRANGER. How do you know that ? 

Joann. He ſays ſo. 

STRANGER. [ Sarcaſiically.] Oh, people ſay and com- 
plain much, 

Joan. And deceive much ? 

STRANCGER. Even ſo. 

Jon. But this man does not deceive. 


STRANGER. 
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STRANGER, What aſſurance have you of that ? 
Jonx. *Tis eaſier to feel than _—_ it. 
STRANGER. Fool! 

Joan. The fool with humane feelings is better than 
the icy-cold repulſive ſceptic, 

STRANGER. You are miſtaken. 

Joan. Benevolence excites gratitude, 

STRANGER, You are wrong. 


Joan, And charitable gifts bleſs more the donor than 


the receiver. 


STRANGER. You are right. 

Joan. You are a benevolent gentleman, 
STRANGER. II 

Join. Theſe eyes have witneſſed it a hundred times. 
STRANCGER. A benevolent man is a fool. 

Joan. Oh, ſurely not. 

STRANGER. Men deſerve not our benevolence, 
Joan. True, many men do not. 

STRANGER. They diſſemble. 

Jonx. They deceive. 

STRANGER, They weep to your face. 

JohN. And laugh when your back is turned. 
STRANGER. Tis a deteſtable race. [ With bitterneſs, 
Joan. But there are exceptions. 

STRANGER. Where will you find one ? 

Joan. In this Cottager. 

STRANGER. Did he complain to you ? 

Joan, He did. | 
STRANGER, Hah! Real giſtreſs utters no complaint, 
[ Pauſes.) What did he fay ? 

Joan. His only ſon has been taken from him. 
STRANGER. By whom? 
Joan. By the Prince, to be a ſoldier. 

STRANGER, Fy! Fy! 


Joan. The poor old man is ſtarving, 
STRANGER. Shameful | 


JohN. Lies ill, and unattended. 
STRANGER, Well, I cannot help him. 
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Jonn. You could, Sir. \ 

DTRANGER, How? | 

Join. With money to purchaſe his ſon's diſcharges 
STRANGER. I will ſee the old man myſelf. 

Joan. I pray you do, Sir. 


- STRANGER. But if he lie 


JohN. He does not lie. 

STRANGER, Men are born liars, 

Joux. Too true, indeed. 

STRANGER, In that hut, did you ſay ? 

Joan. In that hut. [ Stranger exters the hut, 


SCENE III. 


Jonn. 


A good maſter he is; but by living with him one al- 
moſt forgets the uſe of ſpeech. I do not know what to 
make of him, He ſeems to hate the fight of mankind ; 
yet poverty never paſſes his door unrelieved. I have 
lived with him now theſe three years, yet know not who 
he is. That he is a miſanthrope is very evident; but, 
my life on't, Nature never deſigned him for one. The 
hatred of mankind runs indeed in his head, but has not 
reached his heart. 


SCENE IV. 

JoHN, STRANGER and PETER from the Hut. 
PETER. Nay, pray, Sir, do you go firft, 
STRANGER, Fool. 

Joux. So ſoon returned, Sir. 
STRANGER, What ſhould I do there? 
Johx. Did you not find it as I ſaid? 
STRANGER, This lad J found, 

Joan. What buſineſs had he there? 


STRANGER, Oh, the old man and he are confederates 
in the ſcheme. How would they have laughed in their 


| fleeves had they made me their dupe ! 


Joan. It cannot be. 
9 STRANGER, 
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STRANOER. What had this lad to do with the old 
man? 

Jonx. [Shrugging and fmiling.] Let us have. Pray, 
young gentleman, what was your buſineſs in that hut! 

PETER. Nothing. 

Joan. Why, you can't have gone there for nothing. 

PETER. Why not? I tell you I did go for nothing: 
Who would not be aſhamed to require payment for every 
thing they do? When Mrs. Miller does but look kindly 
on me, I run for- nothing, ay, and about nothing, up to 
the eyes in mud ſometimes. 

Joan. Oh, then Mrs. Miller ſent you, did ſhe ? 

PETER. Why, yes; but one does not like to pop 
nu things out all at once. 

JohN. Why ſo? 

PETER. Becauſe Mrs. Miller faid to me, Mr. Peter, 
pray be ſo good as to ſay nothing [much pleaſed] Mr. Pe- 
ter, pray be ſo good he! he! he!—and when ſhe called 
me ſo, I felt juſt as if I had been tickled by a pretty _ 
cheeked country laſs. 

Join. Oh, that is another affair, to be ſure then cer- 
tainly you muſt be very ſecret. 

PETER. Yes, and ſo I am too. So I told old Toby, 
you ſee, that he would never know that Mrs. Miller ſent 
him the money; for that he might aſſure himſelf he never 
| ſhould hear it from me. 

Joann. How cautious you were! But did you carry 
much money to him ? 

PeTER, Why I did not count it. It was in a little 
green ſilk purſe. There might, I ſuppoſe, be the ſavings 
out of a fortnight's market pennies. 

Joann. Why of a fortnight ? 

PETER. Becauſe I took him ſome money about a 
fortnight ago; ay, and about a week ago too. Let me ſee, 
it was on a Sunday—No, it was on a Monday—No ; and 
yet it muſt have been on a holiday, for I had'my n 
coat on. 

Jonx. And all that m noney came from Mrs. Miller, 
did it? B 3 . 
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PETER. Why yes, I tell you. Who elſe ſhould it come 
from. My father is not ſuch a fool, as he ſays: a man 
ſhould fave what he gets; and, above all, ſhould never 
give alms in ſummer-time, for in that ſeaſon heaven ſends 
ſuch abundance of roots and herbs, that the poor may fill 
their ſtomachs for nothing. 

Joun., What an excellent father! 

PETER. Yes, but Mrs. Miller laughs at him for all 
that. Some time before Chriſtmas, when old Nanny's 
children had the ſmall- pox — Stay, no, it was after Chriſt- 
mas, becauſe — 

Joann, Well; no matter when it was. | 
PETER. Well, you fee, Mrs. Miller wanted to ſend 
me down the village to old Nanny's. But I told her, 
downright, that I would not go; for it was then a ſharp 

froſt ; and beſides, the children looked ſo 

Joan. And what did Mrs. Miller do? 

PETER. What did the do? Why went herſelf ! 
ha! ha! ha! and made ſuch a fuſs, and dandled and 
chatted fo with the frightful little creatures, ha! ha! ha! 

Joan. An extraordinary woman | 

PETER. Yes, and ſhe is ſometimes very odd; crying 
the whole day, without knowing why. Then, if ſhe 
would but cry alone, one would net mind it ſo much; 
but when ſhe cries, I can't eat or drink, for the ſoul of 
me; I muſt cry too, whether I will or not. 


Joan. [To the Stranger.) Are you ſatisfied now, 
Sir ? | 

STRANGER. Send that gabbling fool away ! 

Joan. Well, good by t'ye, Mr. Peter. 

PETER. What, are you going already ? 

Joan. No; but Mrs. Miller will be waiting for an 
anſwer. 

PETER. That's true, ſure enough. [Takes off his hat 
to the Stranger.) God bleſs you, Sir. [Stranger nods. ] 


He is certainly vexed [to John de.] becauſe he can't get 


any thing out of me. 
JohN. It would ſeem fo, indeed,” 
PETER. Ay, ay; but I am no goſſip. [Exit 
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SCENE V. 


STRANOER. JOHN. 


Joun. Well, Sir. 

STRANGER, What now? 

JohN. You were wrong, Sir. 

STRANGER, Humph |! 

JohN. Can you ſtill doubt? | 

STRANGER, I'll hear no more. [ Pauſes.] Mrs. Mil- 
ler! Who is this Mrs. Miller? Why is ſhe always 
thruſt before my footſteps? Wherever 1 tread, I find 
that ſhe has been before me. 

Joun. You ought to be pleaſed-at that. 

STRANGER., Pleaſed | 

Jonn. Ay, Sir; to find that there are other benevo- 
lent ſouls beſide yourſelf. 

STRANGER. Pooh | 

JohN. You ſhould endeavour to cultivate her ac- 
quaintance, 

STRANGER, Ay, marry her, to be ſure, 

| Jonn. Ves, Sir, even marry her, if you chuſe it. 
I have ſeen her ſeveral times in the garden. She is a 
beautiful woman, 

STRANGER. So much the worſe. Beauty's a maſk. 

JohN. In her it ſeems the mirror of her ſoul, Her 
Charity—— - 

STRANGER. Ah, ſpeak no more of her charity. Mere 
oſtentatiun. In cities, women endeavour to diſtinguiſh 
themſclyes by their wit: in the country, they ſeek fame 
by their benevolencies. Perhaps ſhe is a pious woman; 
and if fo, *tis bigotry. _ 

Joan, Well, well; thus is miſery ever treated by the 
world. However, it does not ſignify. 

STRANGER. But it does ſignity. 

Joan. Not much, I think, to the poor old man. 

STRANGER. Then he docs not need my aſſiſtance. 
Jonx. That is a great doubt in my mind. 
STRANGER, Why ſo ? 


B 4 | Jonhx. 
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Joan, From his moſt preſſing wants, Mrs, Miller, it 
is true, has relieved him. But whether ſhe has given, or 
can give him ſufficient to ſupport his helpleſs age—— 

STRANGER, No more. I'll give him nothing. ¶ Vith 
4 ſncer.] You ſeem to intereſt yourſelf very Ny in. 
his behalf. Perhaps you are to ſhare with him. 

Johx. Oh, Sir, chat remark did not come from your 


heart. 


STRANGER. [ Recollects himſelf, and gives his hand 
to John.] Forgive me. 


Jonn. [ Kiſſing the band.] Ah, Sir, how much you 
muſt have been deceived, before this hatred of mankind, 
this diſbelief of virtue and honeſty, could have been ſo 
rooted in your heart ! 

STRANGER, You ſay true. Leave me. [7 him- 


ſelf on a bench, and takes from his pocket Zimmerman an 


Solitude, in which he reads. | 

Joan. [Yiewing bim. ]- Ay, now he is going to read 
again. Thus paſſes his whole day. Nature has no 
charms, nor life any joy to him. In the three years that 
I have been with him, I have never ſeen him ſmile. 
What will be the end of it? If he could. but attach him- 
ſelf to any living creature on earth, *twere ſomething : if 
but a dog, or a bird: or if he were to plant flowers, or 
collect butterflies. Some kind of attachment ſeems natu. 
ral and neceſſary to every human being. But he reads 
almoſt inceſſantly ; and if he ever opens his lips tis to 
vtter an execration upon the whole race of mankind. 

STRANGER. | Reads.| “There nothing is forgotten; 
ce every old wound bleeds afreſh; all that once tortured 
te our feelings and diſtracted our minds, like a ſpectre, 
ec haunts us in our ſolitude with unrelenting fury.“ 

Joan. Ay, that good man is right; and therefore 
ſhould you be adviſed to quit ſuch ſolitude, and mix 
again in the whirl of buſineſs and pleafure. [The Stranger 
does not ſeem to hear him. 
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SCENE VI. 
STRANGER, Jonx, Topy {from the Hut.] 


ToBy. Oh! what a happineſs it is, after an illneſs of 
ſeven long tedious weeks, to enjoy again the benign in- 
fluence of the ſun upon theſe aged limbs. But, in the 
exceſs of my joy, I had almoſt forgotten to pay thanks to 
my Creator. [ Preſſes his hat between his hands, lifts his 
eyes to Heaven, and continues as in prayer. 

[Stranger drops the book, and regards the old man with 

fixed attention.) 

Joan. [To Stranger.] Small, 1 doubt not, is the por- 
tion of happineſs that has been beſtowed on-that old man; 
and yet even for that ſ{c.uty allotment he gives thanks to 
God. 

STRANGER. Becauſe he is Mill led on by hope. 

JohN. So much the better. Hope is the nurſe of 
life. | 

STRANGER. The arch-deceiver of man. 

[Toby, having finiſhed his nn puts on his Hat, 

and comes forward. |] 

Joan. Heaven bleſs you father! I fee that you have 
eſcaped from the graſp of death. 

Topy. Yes; once more I have. God's goodneſs, and 
the kind benevolence of that excellent woman, have pro- 
longed my life, perhaps, for a year or two. 

Joun. Why, to be ſure, you have hardly to hope for 
many years more. You are apparently far advanced in 

life. 
| Topry. Nearly threeſcore and ten: and on earth it is 
not likely that I ſhall enjoy much more happineſs; but 
there is ſtill another, and a better world! 

OHN, You ſhould, perhaps, rather blame the Fates 
that have thus thrown you back upon the world, when 
you were ſo near the grave. Death is a bleſſing to the 
unfortunate, 


Tosv. Am I then fo very unſortunate ? Do I not 
enjoy 
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. enjoy this beauteous morning? Am I. not well again? 
Y | Believe me, Sir, the man who, newly reſtored from ſick- 
neſs to health, comes again from his chamber into the 
open air, is at that ry moment the happieſt creature 
living. | 
Joan. *Tis a happineſs that ſoon becomes indifferent 
to a man. | | 
Tory. It ſometimes may be fo, Sir; but it is not the 
caſe with ſick old age. In the winter of life every mo- 
ment of health is precious. It is true, I have ſuffered 
much, 2nd {till ſuffer in this world; yet for all that I do 
not wiſh for death. When my father, about forty years 
fince, left me this hut, I was a ſtout fellow, in the prime 
of life. I married a briſk houſewifely woman. God 
bleſſed my houſe, and made me a father to five children. 
In this proſperous condition I continued for nine or ten 
years. Then two of my children died; I endured the 
tos with fortitude. The great famine then came on; 
my wife ſuffered it patiently with me. Four years after 
that, Heaven was pleaſed to deprive me of her; and 
this blow was followed by the death of two more of my 
| | children; and one child only of the five, a ſon, was left 
| me. This was ſtroke after ſtroke, indeed; and it was 
long before I could recover from it. Time, however, 
| and the conſolations of religion, prevailed at laſt, and I 
began again to look on life with pleaſure. My fon 
grew up, and aſſiſted me in my labours : but lately the 
Prince has deprived me of his help, by taking him from 
me to carry a muſquet, This is hard. I can no 
longer work, for I am old and feeble; and had not Mrs. 
Miller aſſiſted me, I muſt have ſtarved. | 
Joux. And yet life has charms for you? 
Tor. Why ſhould it not, ſo long as there remains 
in it one object that is dear to my heart? Have I not a 
fon ? 
Jonx. Who can tell that you will ever fee him 
more ? 
Topy, But he lives. 


Jokx. 
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Johx. For any thing you- know to the contrary, he 
may be dead, 

Tony. Heaven forbid! And if he were, ſo long as I 
know it not, he lives in my mind, and that thought 
ſuſtains my own life. Nay, Sir, if even my dear boy 
were dead, I ſhould not yet deſire to die; for here is 
ſtill the hut wherein I was born and bred; there is za 
old lime-tree that has grown up with me; and—TI am 
almoſt aſhamed to mention it; but I have an old and 
faithful dog, whom I truly love. ; 

Joan. A dog! 

Topy. Yes, a dog. You may laugh if you pleaſe. 
Mrs, Miller was herſelf in my hut onee. Old Rover | 
ſnarled when ſhe came in. Why,” ſaid ſhe, “ do you © 
“ not ſend away that ugly great dog, when you have 
« ſcarcely bread for yourſelf?* My God! (I exclaimed) 
and if I turn him out, who will there be to love me ? 

Jonx. [To Stranger.] Do not be offended, gracious 
Sir! I with you had heard this poor old man, 

STRANGER. I have heard him. 

Joux. Then I wiſh you would take example from 
him, 

STRANGER, [After a pauſe gives his book to 1557 
Lay that on my writing-defk, [Exit John. ] How much 
aid Mrs. Miller give you ? 

Toby. Oh, Sir, that dear angelic woman has given 


me ſo much, that I may look to the approaching winter 
without ſolicitude. 


STRANGER. No more ? 
Tory. What more do I need? T rue, true, I could 


purchaſe my ſon's diſcharge. But it may be that ſhe 
has given me full as much as ſhe can ſpare. 


STRANGER. | Preſſing a full purſe into his Hand.] 


There; buy your ſon's diſcharge. - [Exit ſuddenly. 

Topy. What is this? [ He opens the purſe and finds 
it full F gold.] O God} O God! [Takes off his hat, 
&neels, and ſilently gives thanks to Heaven. 


/ 


% 
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SCENE VII. 


Jonx, ToBr. 


Togv. Now, Sir, do you ſee that if we put our truſt 
in Heaven it will not forſake us? Here, [/hewing the purſe] 
here is a mark of God's bleſſing. 

Jonw.. I wiſh you joy; but who gave it you ? 

Topy. Your worthy maſter, Heaven reward him 
for it. | 

Jonx. Amen. What a ſingular character! his only 
reaſon for ſending me in with the book was, that he 
might have no witneſs of his benevolence, 

* Tony. He would not even receive my thanks; but 
was gone before I could ſpeak. 

Johx. Juſt like him. 

Tory. Now, Sir, I will go as faſt as my old legs 
will carry me (ah, delightful walk!) to buy my poor 
lad's diſcharge, How rejoiced will my dear boy be! 
he has a ſweetheart down the village, and a worthy girl 
ſhe is]! What happineſs! O God, how great is thy good- 
neſs! Years of ſorrow cannot efface the remembrance of 
paſt joys; yet one happy moment cancels whole years 
of affliction, Farewel. Tell your maſter of my feli- 
city; *twill pleaſe him more than my thanks. { Geing ; 
but, recollecting himſelf, ſays) Stop; I was wrong. My 
old companion has hungered and mourned with me: he 
muſt be happy with me too. He and my ſon are old 
friends ! Oh, how my poor Rover will jump before us ! 

| | [ Goes into the hut. 

Jonn. [ Looking after him.] Why, why am not I 
rich! or a prince! it is in moments like theſe that I 
envy wealth and power. [ Exit, 


* 
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SCENE VIII. 
I Roomin the Ca/ile, 


Enter EULALIA, with a letter in her hand. 


FULALIA. That will not ſuit me. The ſilent ſoli- 
tude was more congenial to me, Tranquillity, indeed, is 
not always the inmate of a ſecluded perſon's boſom ; for 
conſcience accompanies us into convents, and among de- 
ſerts. But in my ſolitude I could give vent to my tears 
when grief oppreſſed my heart; and no one ſaw my 
ſorrow, or aſked me why I wept. I could traverſe 
fields, or roam through vallies, and indulge my melan- 
choly thoughts, and no one knew that the ſtings of con- 
ſcience goaded me. Now I ſhall be torn from con- 
templation, dragged into ſociety, and forced to join in 
the frivolous amuſements of the gay and the idle, If 
the weather be fine, I muſt accompany them in their 
walks; if otherwiſe, I mutt join them at cards. If I 
take up a book, I ſhall be either unſeaſonably deſired to 
read aloud, or impertinently told to throw the ſtupid 
book away. Would they had continued in town, and 
enjoyed their balls, their routs, and other faſhionable . 
paſtimes; had been whirled in the vortex of ſcandal, de- 
ceit, and ſeduction, cre———[ Looking into the leiter] and 
this very day too! I really dread it. Nor can I draw 
any accurate concluſion from this note, whether they 
are leaving town for the indulgence merely of the whim 
of the moment, or with the purpoſe of a long reſidence 
here. I much fear the latter: and if fo, farewel Soli- 
tude, that with thy magic wand haſt ſo oft brought 
peace to my wounded ſpirit. Farewel books; idle con- 
verſation will uſurp your place, In the grounds where 
the beams of the morning. illumed the tear as it ſtole 
from my eye, in my retired walks, the cry of the hunter 
and the yell of the hounds will baniſh all reflection. 
Yet even this annoyance I might endure, But ſheuld 


the 
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the Counteſs ſhew me proofs of attention, or of 
eſteem, which in my ſoul I ſhall know that I deſerve 
not, how will my conſcience torment me ! Again—(at 
which thought I ſhudder) ſhould the Caſtle become the 
reſort of viſiters, among whom chance might bring 
ſome of my former acquaintance Ah, how wretched 
are they who feel compelled to ſhun the ſight of thoſe 
who, but for ſome fatal cauſe, were moſt welcome to 


* 
SCENE IX. 


PeTER, EULALIA. 5 


PRYER. Well, here I am. 
EULALIA. What, back already | 1 


PETER. Yes, have not I made haſte? And yet I 


caught a butterfly by the way; and had a 3 of an 


hour's chat too. 
EurALIA. Chat if you pleaſe; but do not betray 
my ſecret. 

PETER. Oh, you may be very ſure of 1. No, 
no; I told old Toby once for all, that he would never 
learn from me that the money came from you. 

EuLALIA. Very pretty indeed. 

PETER. And as for Mr. John, ha! ha! ha! I ſent 
bim off too as wiſe as I met him. 

EULALIA. And you found old Toby quite recovered? 

PETER. To be ſure I did. He was to go out into the 
air to-day for the firſt time. 

EULALIA. Thank God! [afide]- Yet how childiſh 
tis in me to exult ſo in reflecting on one trivial good 
at! With as much propriety might the debtor triumph, 
who, owing a hundred thouſand pounds, has been enabled 
to pay one guinea of the ſum. 


PETER. He told me that he owed all to you; and 


that before he dined he would creep up ſtairs W kiſs your 


hands, 
Rotate, 
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EULALIA. Dear Mr. Peter, will you do me a favour ? 

PETER. O Lud! a hundred with all the pleaſure in 
the world; if you will only let me have a good long look 
in your ſweet face, 

EULALIA, With all my heart. Only obſerve, that 
if old Toby ſhould call, you do not let him come up 
ſtairs, Tell him that I am buſy—or that I am not very 
well—or I am afleep—or any thing elſe that. you pleaſe, 

PETER. Very well: and if he won't go by fair words, 
I'll ſet the dogs at him, 

EuLALIA. Not for the world! You muſt not do kim 
the leaſt harm, d'ye hear, Pray take care that he be not 
hurt, 

PeTER. Well, well; it ſhall ® juſt as you pleaſe: 
or elſe, Sultan is a fine dog, and Carlo has ſeized many a 
country bumpkin. 


$CENE.cX. 


EuLALIA, PETER, BITTERMAN. 


BiTTERMAN. Good morning, good morning to you, 
my dear charming Mrs. Miller. I am heartily glad 
to ſee you well. You have been pleaſed, Madam, to 
ſend for me. Some news, perhaps, from the Town- 
houſe. Yes, yes, there are ſtrange things going on in the 
world. I have got letters too. 

EULALIA. Indeed, Mr. Bitterman! Why I believe 
that you correſpond with the whole world, 

BIT TERMAN. | Conſequentially.)] I have, to be ſure, 
my confidential correſpondents in all the capital cities and 
courts of Europe. 

EurALIA. And yet I doubt 3 you are appriſed 
of what is to happen in this very houſe this very day. 

BIT TERMAN. Here? In this houſe? Oh, nothing of 
any importance, We intended indeed to ſow a couple 
of barrels of oats, but the weather is too dry. I had 
letters from Tranſylvania yeſterday, where, it ſceims, they 


want 


— 
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want rain as much as we do: it.is, in ſhort, a univerſal 
complaint all over Europe. But however, you may ſtill 


| have agreeable amuſement, for it is ſhearing time, 


PETER. And the eggs of the great clucking hen muſt 
be hatched to-day ; and the wild bay ſtallion—— 

BiTTERMAN, Hold your tongue, blockhead ! 

PETER. See there now. I muſt not open my mouth. 
F Puts on his hat, and goes off ſurlily,] 

EuULALIA. Our Count will be here to-day. 

BITTERMAN. Hey—What| 


EULALIa. With the Counteſs and her brother Major 
Horſt. 


BiTTERMAN, Surely, Madam, you are pleaſed to 
joke. 
. EuLALIA. You know, Mr. Bitterman, that I am not 
much given to joking. 

BiTTERMAN. Oh dear me! Peter! Heavens, his 
grace the Count in his own illuſtrious perſon ! - Peter! 
and her grace the Counteſs, and the right honourable Ma- 
jor Horſt. And nothing in proper order. Peter! Peter! 

PETER [Re-enters.} Hey, what the plague is the 
matter now, I wonder. 

| BiTTERMAN. Call all the people together directly. 
Send to the gamekceper; he muſt furniſh the kitchen 
with a doe—and let Peggy ſweep the rooms and duſt 
the looking- glaſſes, that her grace the Counteſs may view 
her noble ſelf from top to toe—and the cook muſt kill 
a couple of capons and Jack muſt fetch a pike from 
the pond—and Frederic muſt dreſs my Sunday's wig 
and —-and— [Peter goes out.] 

Eur ALIA. It will be particularly neceſſary to have 


the beds well aired, and the ſofas beat up. The Count, 


you know, is fond of being at his eaſe. 

BITTERMAN. Surely, furely, my dear charming Mrs, 
Miller, it ſhall be done immediately. Hang it, now 1. 
recollect, I have ſtored ſome buſhe)s of potatoes in the 
green room; and they cannot be eaſily removed. 

EULALIA. It will not be neceſſary, Mr. Bitterman. 


BITTERMAN. 
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Brrrexuax. Lud, lud! but whiere is Major Horſt 
to ſleep ? | 

EULALIA. Let him have the ſmall red room near the 
ſtair-caſe; it is a pretty chamber, and has a delightful 
proſpect. 

BiTTERMAN. True, my good Mrs, Miller; but the 
Count's ſecretary has always had that room; though, 
to be ſure, his Grace has not much occaſion for him; he 
ſcarcely has two letters to write in a whole year. One 
might —ſtop, a happy thought ſtrikes me. You know 
the ſmall -houſe at the end of the park. We'll put the 
ſecretary there. 


EULALIA, You forget, my good Mr. Bitterman, that 
the Stranger reſides there. 


BIT TERM AN. Ay, but who is he? What is he to us? 
Who told him he might live there? He muſt be turned 


out. 

EuLAL1A. That would be very unjuſt. You gave 
him that lodging yourſelf, and I think he pays you well 
for it. 

BIiTTERMAN, Why ſo he does indeed; and ſuch a 
perquiſite for a poor ſteward is not to be deſpiſed: 

but 

EULALIA. But what? ' 

BiTTERMAN. One knows not who he is, The 
devil can't find him out, What care I for his money, if 
he gives me conſtant trouble for every penny he pays 
me. 

EuLALIA. How does he give you trouble? 

BiTTERMAN. Why have not I for months paſt been 
plagued out of my life in order to diſcover who he is? 
Though, indeed, it is not long ſince I received a letter 
from Spain, which informed me, that a ſpy had fixed his 
abode ſomewhere hereabout; and by the de.ciiption—— 

EULALIA. Ay, that is very likely. Perhaps the king 
of Spain has heard of your excellent breed of ſmall cat- 
tle; and as his own are not worth much, he is endea- 
youring to ſteal the ſecret of your {Kill from you, No, 

C no, 
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no, my dear Mr. Bitterman, let that ſtrange recluſe re- 
main in quietneſs. I never happened to meet him, nor, 
indeed, am I very curious about him; but from all that 
I hear ſpeak of him, I find that he is à ſort of man that 
may be ſuffered to reſide anywhere. He lives in peace 
and quiet, 898 

BIT TERMAN. 80 he does. 

EvLALIa. He oor. many carl deeds in 
ſecret. ä 

BITTERMAN. 80 "al Fg | 

EULALIA. He does not offend even a child. 

BiTTERMAN. He does not. | 

EuLALIaA. He is troubleſome to nobody. 

BiTTERMAN. He is not. 

EULALIA. Then what would you deſire more? 

BiTTERMAN, I want to know who he is; and if 
he would but ſuffer one to converſe a little with him, that 
one might have an opportunity to catch him unawares 
But no! If he ever falls in my way, either in the dark 
lime-walk, or down by the rivulet (for thoſe are his fa- 
vourite walks), he mutters, Good day to you,“ and 
goes on his way. Twice I have begun to ſpeak firſt; 
<« Tt is fine weather to-day.” - Ves“ The trees have 
« begun to bud.” —Yes.—« You are taking a little 
« walk, Sir, I ſee,” - Ves. Phooh, let him walk and 
be —— ! Then, like maſter like man. His ſervant is 
juſt ſuch another odd fellow. I know nothing of him nei 
ther, but that his name is John. 

EULALIA. You grow warm, my dear Mr. Bitter- 
man, and ſeem to have entirely forgotten the arrival of 
the Count. 
| BirTERMAN.—Damn—— ! Heaven forgive me, and 
ſo I had, I proteſt. You ſee, my dear Mrs. Miller, what 
a vexatious thing it is not to know every body about 
one. | 
 EVvLALIA. [ Looking at the clock.) Nine o'clock al- 
ready, I declare. If the Count aroſe only one hour be- 
fore his uſual ume, he will ſoon be here. 1 muſt go 
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and attend to my duty. You, Mr. Bitterman, will think 
about your's, : I Exit. 


8.C EN E X. 
BIT TERMAN, ſolus, 


BITTERMAN. Yes, yes, L. Thall attend to my duty, 
I'll warrant, Why now there is ſomething mighty odd 
about her too. God knows who ſhe may be, Mrs, 


Miller: O Lord, there are many Mers.-:Mylers in the 


world. It is a very convenient name. All I know is, 
that, her Grace the Countels about three, years, ago put 
this Mrs. Miller into the houſe as ſuddenly and? as un- 
| expectedly as the egg of a cuckow 1 is put into the neſt 

of a robin. But whence came ſhe, and what for ? 
that is the queſtion. © She is to manage affairs within the 
« houſe,” ſaid the Counteſs. Good God l Why, have 
not I kept houſe, and-managed within and without theſe 
twenty. years,: and with the greateſt credit ? To be ſure 
1 grow: rather' old; and I muſt own that ſhe gives her- 
ſelf a great deal of trouble, and takes great care. But 
has not ſhe learned every thing from me? Waem the firſt 
came hither (Heayen forgive us I) ſhe did Pg know 
that linen was made ae fax. 5 Exit. 
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ACT II. 


N SCE NE I. 4 Roomin the Caſtle. 


Enter Major Hoxs r, obſequiouſly conducted by BiT- 
 "TERMAN and PETER, the latter of whom echoes his 
father, s remarks, and imitates his manners during 


_ the whole ſcene. ] 


BrevzimaN, 1 HAVE the honour to eſtes bein 


your excellency, Mr. Bitterman, 
maitre d hotel, who bleſſes the hour that gave him the 


happineſs = _— his Grace's moſt noble erh 
hw. 


eden Moſt noble brother-in-law. 

Major. Oh, this is too much, Mr. Bitterman. Good 
Sir, I am a ſoldier, as you ſee; and as I uſe little cere- 
mony myſelf, ſo I deſire as little from others. 

BIrTERMAN. I moſt humbly beg your Lordſhip's 
pardon; but though one does live in the country, one is 
not on that account wholly unacquainted with the reſpect 
due to perſons of high birth. 

PETER. We reſpect perſons of high birth. 

Major. Well, well, we ſhall ſoon be better ac- 
quainted, You muſt know, Mr. Bitterman, that I pur- 
poſe living for at leaſt a couple of months upon the good 
things of the Caſtle, 

BiTTERMAN. Why not for years, gracious Sir? It 
would be a thing exactly to my mind, Old Bitterman 
has, without boaſting, ſaved and ſcraped ſo much to- 


gether, that his Grace the Count will be aſtoniſhed 
at ĩt. 


Majors 
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Major, So much the better; and you will find my 
brother-in-law a man to your mind too. I ſuppoſe yon 
know that he has left the army, and intends to paſs the 
remainder of his life peaceably here at Winterſee. 

BIiTTERMAN. You aſtoniſh me, Sir! No, 1 had not 
heard the ſmalleſt hint of ſuch a thing, | 

PETER. Nor I. 

Major, You knew our late Prince. He was no 
great lover of ſoldiers, and kept no more than were 
neceſſary to guard the gates of the Caſtle. In that I think 
be was very right; for the country never thought him 
ſeriouſly diſpoſed to war; and for amuſement a couple of 
thouſand men are rather too many, When he died, how- 
ever, his ſucceſſor quitted his hobby-horſes and other 
play-things, and exchanged his wooden army for a 
living one; and now his whole day was occupied in 
training and exerciſing, in feigned marches and counter- 
marches. By four eyery morning the Prince was on 
horſeback ; and this the General, my brother-in-law, 
did not very much like, He had been accuſtomed to 
receive the daily returns and reports, ſitting in his elbow 
chair; to appear on the parade, at the utmoſt, perhaps, 
once a week; and now to ſacrifice his eaſe and comfort 


for ſuch trifling occupations! No, Sir, he could nat 
brook it, but demanded his diſmiſſion. 


BiTTERMAN. Indeed | 
PETER. Indeed | 

B1TTERMAN. Very odd, indeed; but juſt the thing 
for me. Now will old Bitterman begin to enjoy life. 

PETER. Yes, and young Peter too, 

BiTTERMAN. His Grace the Count, if I remember 
rightly, reads all the news- papers. Is there any news, 
Major, in the political world ? 

Major. Nothing, except that it is thought a war 
muſt ſoon break out among the neighbouring powers. 
 BiTTERMAN. I Conſequentially.] Oh, that we have 
known theſe two months. 

PETER. Yes, that we have known theſe two months, 
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. Major. [ Smiling. ] Impoſſible, Mr. Bitterman. Why 
two months ago the very powers tat a are going. to war 
knew nothing of it themſelves. 

BiTTERMAN, / Ha ! hal, ha! There's the thing et 
But if oe happens to haye friends in the cabinets and 
_ courts of Europe—if one bas correſpondents. « one 
receives letters from all quarters 
MOR. Ade. Oh, I perceive I had much better 
have paſſed this time out of doors. There is ſome variety 
in the works of creation that my afford amuſement to 
every mind. | 

| BiTTERMAN, I am only Ron Major, that it is not 
in my power to entertain you better. 

PETER. Ves, and I am very ſorry too. 

BIiTTERMAN. I can't Imagine where Mrs, Miller is. 
She is a nimble-tongued lady. 

Major. Who is that Mrs. Miller? | 

;BITTERMAN, Ay, Sir; who is ſhe, indeed? for my 
part, that is a queſtion that I ets exactly anſwer, 

PETER: Nor I. Lt 

BiTTERMAN. None of my correſpondents have given 
me the leaſt information concerning her. - She 1s here in 
the capacity of houſekeeper z- though to be ſure —— Oh, 
I think I hear her voice. She is coming up ſtairs. I ſhall 
have the honour of ſending her to you immediately. 

Major. Oh, do not trouble yourſelf, 

BiTTERMANn. No trouble, Sir, I aſſure you. I am 
ever your Honour's moſt obedient, moſt humble, and moſt 
profoundly devoted ſervant. [Exit, bowing very low, 

PETER. Yes, and I am your moſt profound and de- 
voted ſervant likewiſe, [ Exit, with many awkward bows. 
MAjoR. Now ſhall I be peſtered, in all probabi- 
lity, with ſome old woman, who will talk me to death, 
O patience, thou moſt precious of all virtues ! _ 
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EuLALIA, Major. 


[Eulalia on entering makes a graceful obciſance, which 
Z the Major politely returns.) 


Major, [ Hſide.] No, old ſhe is not; [Cats another 


glance at her.] nor ugly, as I live. 

EuLALIA. Sir, 1 am extremely happy in this oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with the brother of the 
beſt friend I have in the world, 

Major. Madam, any title would be valuable that 
gave me a claim to your eſteem, 

EULALIA. | Without returning the compliment either by 
look or motion. ] The fine weather, I preſume, has in- 
duced the Count to leave town, | 

M - jor. I believe not, Madam. You know that to 
him all ſeaſons are alike, rain and ſunſhine, ſpring and 
winter, ſo there be but a continual ſpring in his own 
houſe ; that is to ſay, if he have but a well-ſpread table, 
a cheerful lady to preſide at it, and a couple of friends 
to give a zeſt to his wine. 

EULALIA. The Count is an amiable epicure ; always 
in the ſame humour, and happily enjoying every moment 
of his life. But then it muſt be recollected, that the 
Count is the favourite of fortune; I do not mean to 
allude to his birth or his wealth, though he does honour 
to both; but his equable temper and excellent conſtitu- 
tion. A healthy frame is uſually the tenement of a cheer- 
ful ſoul. Weak-nerves, or an ill habit of body, would 
make the Count miſerable even in the arms of your 
amiable ſiſter, 

Major. [Surpriſed at the cultivated underſtanding 
which Eulalia's remarks indicate.) *T is true, Madam; 
my good brother-in-law ſeems to feel his happineſs, and 
is careful to preſerve it. Attached to an eaſy tranquil 
life, he has left the army, that his enjoyment may be 
uninterrupted, 
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EULALIA. The intention, Sir, does honour to his 
underſtanding. 


Major. Yes, Madam, if ſolitude does not at laſt be- 
come tireſome to him. N 

EULALIA. I think, Major, that he who brings with 
him into ſolitude a correct mind and a pure heart, will 
find every joy of life improved by the charms of retire- 
ment. | 

Major, This is the firſt time, I think, that I ever 
heard a deſcant in praiſe of ſolitude from the lips of the 
fair, 


EuLALIA. That, Sir, is a compliment to me at the 
expence of my ſex. 


Major. Pray, may I be permitted to alk how long 
It is ſince ſolitude acquired fo able an advocate? 
EULALIA. I have lived here about three years. 


Major. And did a ſecret wiſh never ariſe to return 
to the buſtle and diverſion of the town ? 


EuLALIA. Never, Sir, I aſſure you. 

MAjok. It is a proof either of a very uncultivated or 
of a very refined foul. Your firſt appearance left me ng 
doubt in what claſs you ought to be ranked. 


EULALIA. [ Sighing.] And yet there may be a third 
claſs. 
_ Major. Really, Madam, without the ſmalleſt in- 
tention to depreciate your ſex, I muſt obſerve, that 
women always appeared to me lefs ſuited to ſolitude than 
men, We have a thouſand various ways to occupy 


and amuſe the mind which are not accommodable to 
your ſex. 


EULALIA. May I aſk what thoſe are? 
Major. We ride, we hunt, we play, we write 


letters; nay, we turn authors ſometimes, and write 
books. 


EULALIA. The noble diverſion of the chace, and the 
ftill more noble amuſement of play, I allow you; but 


I fear you do not gain much by ſuch advantages. 
2 Major, 
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Ma jon. Indeed, I could wiſh to be made acquainted 
with the nature of your occupations for an entire day. 


EuLALIA. Oh, you would not believe, Sir, how the 
time glides away when life is regulated by a certain 
uniformity. One day the copy of another ; the morning 
and evening hour of to-day like thoſe of yeſterday. 
One is often led involuntarily to aſk, Is Saturday come 
already ? In a bright and tranquil morning, when I have 
my breakfaſt-table ſet out in the green court-yard, the 
intereſting picture of labour and diligence ſurrounding me, 
always preſeats a ſomething new for the mind to contem= 
plate. The birds chirp; the ducks and geeſe muddle 
and gabble; the cattle are turned out, and ſtrongly ex- 
preſs their enjoyment of the paſture; the ploughman drives 
to the fields void of care, and as he paſſes wiſhes me a 
friendly good morning; all, in ſhort, is living and mov- 
ing, and happy. After having enjoyed this delightful 
ſcene for an hour or two, I turn to my domeſtic affairs, 
and before I have well begun to ſtir myſelf, *tis noon. 
Toward evening I begin to walk out, from the garden 
into the park, from the park into the fields. I feed my 
poultry, water my plants, gather ſtrawberries, or pluck 
cherries from the trees, or am an enraptured ſpectator of 
the homely but honeſt amuſements of the country lads 
and laſſes. Sod 


Major. All theſe are the enjoyments of the ſummer ; 
but the witlter ! the winter! 

EULALIA. The winter ! and why ſhould the winter 
always be preſented to our view, like chilling old age 
muffled up in fur-ſkin. The winter has recreations pe- 
' culiar to itſelf. When hail and ſnow beat on the outſide 

of the window, the very idea of being in a comfortable 
warm room has ſomething in it that cheers the ſoul. 
Then the winter is the ſeaſon for enjoying. our books, 
and we improve the mind and amend the heart by read- 


ing; or I have my harpſichord tuned, as well at leaſt 
as our pariſh-clerk can perform that office, and play a 
ſonata of Mozart, or ſing an air of Paiſiello. 


Major. 
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- Major. How happy is that being, that can find a 
continual fource of anulenicht cr of upon in his 
own mind! | x 

EuEALIA. And how infatably does a town life de- 
your the precious moments of our exiſtznce ! To day 
I muſt make viſits of ceremony; to-morrow, muſt re- 
ceive ſome that, perhaps. are troubleſome to me. To- day 
I muſt work myſelf a dreſs cap, and trim a gown to- 
morrow. In this happy abode no one cares about my 
dreſs. To the curate's wife my cap is * of the very 
neweſt ſalhion. 
| Major, But is it not ſometimes deſirable to aten 
a ſight of the men ? 
| — And can you ſuppoſe, Sir, that FRY gra- 
tification is denied me? Ah, Major! I daily look on 
men more healthy and more happy than your ſkeleton 
beaux in town, Beſide the company of Mr. Bitterman 
and of his fon Peter, I have conſiderable pleaſure in the 
faciety of the good women of the village, who will often 
divert me eardly, They come in the winter-time with 
their ſpinuing- wheels; and when I have ſet myſelf among 
them, they begin to inſtruct me in the management of 
flax and heinps in the ceconomy of the daity, and fuch 
kinds of uſeful knowledge; and theſe: good fouls love 
me dearly, becauſe by occaſionally adviſing with them, 
I give them in their own eyes no fmall Fe of con- 
ſequence. 

M jo. If there is a being in the world, Madam, 
that knows how to extract honey from every flower, it 
is yourſell. Eulalia heaves an involuntary ſigh, 


SCENE Ul. 


[PETER * 15 embarraſſed ] 


PETER. I can't tap him He is on the ſtairs, and 


will come up. 
EVuIALIA. WO? 


PETER, 
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. Why old Toby. If you had let me ſet 
Sultan at him, III warrant he had: never got 'over the 
threſhold. + ö I Exit. 

Tov. [ Forcing bimſ y in J1 I 0 11 muſt | 879 
God! do not ſtop me. 

EuLALIA. | Gonfuſed.] 1 wa no time: nov, 'F ater, 
You ſee I am not alone. 

Ton. Ah, that good ils will excult 1 me. 
. Major. What do you defire? | 
Tov. To pay my thanks. Benefits received are a 
burden inſupportable, if the heart i is not ſuffered to relieve 
— thanks. 1011 

EuLALIA. Tomorrow, my 2 man, to-morrow, 
. Major. No falſe delicacy, Madam, I entreat you. 
Pray allow him to give utterance to his feelings, and 
me to be witneſs of a ſcene, by which I am to be bet- 
ter informed how you paſs your time, than I ſhould 
ever be from your own diſcourſe, Speak, Father 
us; 

Topy. Oh! that every word of mine had power to 


dries a bleſſing on your head! I lay forſaken in my hut; 


ſhivering fits came on me; the damps chilled me; the 
wind whiſtled thraugh the broken boards of my decayed 
lodging, and the rain beat in at my battered caſement, 
I had no covering for my feet; but my faithful dog 
threw himſelf acroſs them, wagged his tail to com- 
fort me, and looked his friendihip ; but not a mouthful 
of food was left for this inſeparable companion of my 
old age. Ahl] then appeared an angel in your fair form; 
you gave me medicines, and your ſoothing voice, even 
more than they, ſtrengthened and revived me; the chick- 
en broth with which you nouriſhed, and the wine where- 
with you cheered me, has reſcued me from the bed of death 
and this very day I have enjoyed new life for the firſt 
time in the open air, J have returned thanks to Heaven 
for its mercies, and now am come to you, noble lady, 
Pray let me ſhed a tear on your benevolent hand. [7s 
going to Ansel, but is prevented by Eulalia, ] It is for 
120 ' yout 
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your fake, ſurely, that God has thus bleſſed me; The 
ſtrange gentleman too, who lives yonder, near my hut, 
has given me to-day a purſe of gold to buy my poor boy's 
deliverance. I am now going to town to procure his 
diſcharge, and then he will give me a virtuous girl for 
my daughter-in-law z perhaps I may yet fondle a grand- 
child in my lap; and if you ſhould then paſs my happy, 
happy hut |—-what inward pleaſure will it give you ta 
reflect, that it is all the work of your own hands, actuated 
by your own benevolent heart 

EvLALIA. [ Earn:flly.) Enough, Father; enough. 

Tory, Enough, indeed! I cannot expreſs what is 
written on my heart; but Heaven knows my happi- 
neſs, and may God and your own heart reward you 
for it ! LExi ah 


S8 CE N E IV. 
FEurALIA, Ma Jon. 


Eulalia with downcaft eyes ftruggling with the embar- 
 raſſment of a noble ſoul ſurpriſed in the commiſſion of 
a good action. The Major Handi oppefite to her, and 
cafts glances toward ber from time to time, in which 
bis heart is evidently concerned. 


. EvLALIA. [ Endeavouring to change the ſubiecb.] 1 
think the Count may now be ſoon expected. 

Major. I believe not, Madam. He drives ſlowly, 
and travels on rugged roads, His delay, however, has 
procured me a ſatisfaction that I ſhall never forget. 
 EvLALIA. Ah! Major, you ſatirize your own ſex in 
faying ſo. 

MaJjor. How ? 

EvlALIA. In thus intimating that ſuch ſcenes are un- 
common to your eyes. 

Major. You ſay right, Madam. And this very day 
I confeſs—I was fo little prepared for fuch an ac- 
quaintance as I have made with you, that] cannot ex- 
preſs my ſurpriſe. When Bitterman announced yau as 

Mrs. 
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Mrs. Miller, who eould have thought that under ſo com- 


mon a name 

Eu ALIA. A not quite common woman ſhould be 
found [ irenicaily.] Let me take the liberty, therefore: 
Sir, to remind you of what many a moralift has recom - 
mended without effect, to eſteem more cordially a good 
perſon without a name, than a wealthy fool with a title of 
three centuries antiquity. Pardon me, Sir, I perceive 
that I am beginning to be impertinent. Women are apt 
to prattle. 

Major. Yes, and with ſuch faſcination to lead us 
from our road !—Your name was the ſubject of our 
converſation. 

 EULALIA. It was, Sir; but 1 have no ambition to 
make my humble name luftrious, or to give it an im- 
portance that belongs not to it, | 

Major. Pardon me, Madam; *tis, perhaps, an im- 
proper curioſity, —You have been [reſervedly] or are 
married? 


| EULALIA. [| Her lively humour changed to ſadneſs.) 
I was married, Major. 
MA jox. [ Whoſe inquifitrve remarks are reſtrained by 
the ſtricitgſt delicacy.) A widow then? 
_ EvuLALIA. I entreat, Sir,— There are ſtrings in the 
human heart, which, being touched, will produce dread- 
ful diſcord. I beſeech you, Sir 
M aJjor. I comprehend. [With delicate reſpect. 
' EvULALIA. [ After a pauſe, in which ſhe has endeavour- 
ed to reſume her former levity.] Really, Sir, I ſhall begin 
to follow Mr. Bitterman's example. Any news from 
the town-houſe, Major ? 
Major. Nothing of any conſequence. Yet, Madam, 
I am at ſome loſs to know what ſubject in town can inte- 
reſt you. Have you any acquaintance there? 
EULALIA. None, Sir. 
MAjoR. Perhaps not even a native of our country. 
EULALIA, Neither born nor educated in it. 


Major. 
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Major. May: | uſe the freedom. of aſking . 


1 

EurALIA. Had the honour and the Pre ins to 
produce my inſigniß cant perſon? I am a German wo- 
man z the Holy Roman Empire is my native country. 
MA jok, Vu really know admirably well how to in- 
volte every 21 a vet; of er e my 
vittues.  , 

EuLAi3a. You ina excuſs the yanity oft my fix. 


8 EN E v. 


8 and Peter fling open the door, and the 
Count and Counteſs enter, n a little oy. ] 

"Cover. Well, here we are. {vain bleſs our en- 
trance and our exit. Mrs. Miller, I bring you an invalid, 
who means in future to march under no other colours 
than your's. [ Salutes her, 

EulALIA. My ſtandard waves toward ſolitude. 

CounT. And is painted on both ſides with Cupids. 

' CounTxss. ¶ Ibo at the ſame time embraces Eulalia 

in the moſt friendly manner. ] My good Count, you ſurely 
forget that I am preſent. 
Cour. My dear Counteſs, I ſurely ought not to be 
behind hand with your worthy brother. He has half 
killed my four greys, in order to arrive two or three mi- 
nutes before us. 

Major. Your remark might have how more Juſt, 
had 1 been previouſſy e of all the attractions the 
Caſtle poſſoſſed. 

CouuNnTEss. [ To Eulalia.] Is not my William grown 

very tali? 

Eur ALA. Sweet child! [ As ſhe floops to him, a deep 

melancholy ſhades her countenance. 

CounT. Well, Bitterman, I hope you haye taken 
Care to proyide us a good dinner, i 

BITTERMAN, 
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BTrrrRERMAN. As good, my Lord, as was poſſible to 
be prepared at ſo ſhort a notice. ä 

[bile the Count is having his IM coat taken if, the 

Major takes the Counteſs Aide. 

Major, Pray, filter, what ins. is this that WF 
buried in the country ?_+ 

Couxxkss. Ha! ha!. ! ha wy. ſweet hater of women, 
are you caught ? | 

MAjok. "Nay, but pray anſwer me. | 

Courress. Well, her name is Miller. 

M ajor. That I knows but— . 
_ Counrress. And more 1 do not know myſelf. 
" Major, Are vou really ſerious? for 1 wiſh to 
know— 7, 

CounTess. Seriouſly then, brother, I wiſh you ele 
not teaze me. ¶ Loud. J Dear, dear, I have a thouſand 
things that require much more attention. The firſt and 
moſt important is my head-dreſs. I lay a wager that 
before we have been an hour atrived, the parſon and. the 
bailiff will pay their reſpects to me. The looking-glals 
muſt, therefore, be conſulted. Come, William, we 
will go and dreſs ourſelves. Fuſq'au- reveir, dear Mrs. 


Miller. [ Exit with the child, 
Major, I find myſelf in a very odd ſituation. 


[ Gong. 
CounT. Where are you going, brother? 8 
MAJOR. Up to my room. 
Coux r. Nay, pray do not leave us. We n nike ; a 
ramble before dinner. 
Major. Excuſe me. So many different hinge are 
_ rambling in my brain, that I can think of no other kind 
of ramble, 


- 
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SCENE VI. 
The CounT, BIrTERMAN, PETER, EULALIA. . 


[The Grunt throws himſelf into an arm chair, Eulalia 
Hands on one ſide, takes out her netting needle and be- 
gins to work, now and then wiping of a tear from 
ber eye.] 


CouxT. Well, Bitterman, you are as great an — 
as ever, 

BiTTERMAN. At your Grace's ſervice. 

- Count. I think we ſhall have a great deal of mirth 
Among us, 

BIiTTERMAN. I hope ſo, pleaſe God ! 

Count. [Pointing to Peter.] What great booby have 
you there? 

, BiTTERMAN. I have the honour moſt reſpectfully to 
inform your Grace, that he is my own ſon Peter. 
[Peter makes many aukward bows, 

Cour. So ſo but how ſtand the houſe affairs? 
 BiTTERMAN. All well. I Raves without boaſting, 
worked like a horſe. 

CounT. And why not like an aſs ? 

BiTTERMAN. Or like an aſs, if your Grace pleaſe 
to order it ſo. The hay this year is in excellent con- 
dition; but the wheat has ſuffered much by the blight. 

Count. How is it with the game? 

BiTTERMAN. Of birds great plenty; but the hares 
this ſpring have been very buſy at the blade. 

CounT. Are you a ſportſman? 

BiTTERMAN. Why formerly, an' pleaſe your Grace, 
I was a bit of a markſman; but about four years ago, 
meeting with the misfortune to kill three tame Turkiſh 
geeſe, which I miſtook for wild-fowl, I have not fired a 
gun ſince. Peter here, my ſon, ſometimes ſhoots ** 
rows. 

PETER, Yes, I ſhoot ſparrows. 


/ 


BIiTTERMANo 


*. 
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Bir TERM Ax. But I have taken care to provlde an- 
other kind of amuſement for your Grace. Your Grace 
- muſt ſee how I have had the park trimmed: You would 
not know it again. There is a very pretty hermitage, 
delightful ſerpentine walks, an obeliſk, and the ruins of 
an old caſtle; and all with ſuch ſaving and ſuch cco- 
nomy. Ha! ha! ha! There your Grace will find I have 
built a pretty Chineſe bridge over the rivulet; and where 
do you think I got the wood for it? Ha! ha! ha! The 
old broken-down hen-houſe exactly anſwered the pur- 

ole, 
: CounT. That wood muſt have been quite rotten, 
Is the bridge till ſtanding ? 

BiTTERMAN. Oh, yes, my Lord, to this bo ur. 

CounT.+ Well, I will go and ſee all theſe rarities. 
[Ri/ong.] Do you get dinner ready in the mean time. 

BiTTERMAN, All the neceſſary orders are given. I 
hall have the honour moſt humbly to attend your 
Grace. 

PETER. And 1 too ſhall have the honour to ac- 
company your Grace. 

Covunr. [ In puffing Eulalia. ] You are as induſtrious, 
Mrs. Miller, as if your livelihood depended on your 
netting. = [ Exeunt Count, Bitterman, and Peter, 


> 


SCENE VII. 


EvuLALia ſold. 


What is it that ſo diſturbs me ? My heart bleeds, and 
my tears involuntarily low. At a time when I thought 
I had entirely ſubdued my ſorrows, and certainly had aſ- 
ſumed ſomething of that cheerful ſpirit once ſo congenial 
to my foul, all, all my wounds are rent aſunder, and bleed 

afreſh at the tight of that child. Alas! the Counteſs 
knew not when the was calling him William, that ſhe 
ſtabbed me to the heart. I too have a William, if he be 
Rill alive, abour,the ſame ſize and age. If he be ſtill alive! 
Ah, who knows that he and my Amelia haye not long 

D ſince 
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fince invoked woe upon my head before the tribunal of 
the Moſt High ? Why, why, perturbed imagination, doſt 
thou torment me with this horrid phantom ? Why doſt 
thou fill my cars with their. I:mentable cries? Why 
picture my pour little ones to my fight ſtruggling with 
fever, and paating after a refreſhing draught, which is 
adminiſtered to them by the hand of a hireling, or per- 
haps refuled ! Alas! they are forſaken by their unnatural 
mother, abandoned wretch as ſhe is !—And that this 
horrible remorſe ſhould be excited juſt on the very day 
when my heart moſt needed a maſk! | 


SCENE VIII. 


_ Berry, EULALIA, 


BeTTy. [ Speaking behind the ſcene.) Yes to be ſure; 
fine accommodation for me indeed Why not put me into 
the ſtable? Your ſervant, Mrs. Miller. [ Entering.] You 
will be ſo good as to let me have a room that is 81 for 
a gentle woman. 

EUuLALIa. I really” think that you have been denn 
into a very pretty room. | 

BETTY. A pretty room |! Ves indeed, behind: the 
ſtair-caſe, and juſt over the cow-houſe. I ſhould not get 
a wink of ſleep for the horrid ſmell. 

EULALIA. I ſlept there a whole year myſelf, [ Mild. 
Berry. Indeed! Then I would adviſe you to ſleep 
there again; ; and the ſooner the better. My good 
Madam, ( ſneermg] there is a great deal of difference be- 
tween certain perſons [ looking at herjelf ] and certain per- 
ſons [at Eulalia.] Much depends on what one has been 
accuſtomed to from one's infancy. My late papa was 
ſtate coachman, and wore the livery of his Serene High- 
neſs. Certain perſons ſeem to have dropt from the clouds, 
and may, perhaps, have been bred from childhood in a 
cow -houſe. Suppoſe, Ma'am, you were to let me have 

your room. | | | 


- EULALIA, 
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EvLALIa. If it be the Counteſs's ore er, I will give it 


up to you immediately, with all my heart. 

BETTY. If it be the Counteſs's order ! Great perſons 
ſhould be peſtered for orders about ſuch trifles, to be 
ſure. Indeed, I ſhall have my trunk carried where I 
pleaſe. 

EULALIA, That you may; only not into my r room. 

BETTY. Into your room, Ma'am ! 

EULALIA. I keep the key of it. 

BzeTTyY. Then pray give it to me. 

EvLaLia. The moment I receive orders from the 
Couateſs fo to do. 

BETTY. Provoking creature]! But how can one ex- 
pect manners from hogs and geeſe ! 


SCENE IX. 


PETER, EULALIA, BETTY. 


PETER. [Running in almoſt breathleſs] O Lord! 
O Lord! 

EULALIA. What is the matter? 

PETER. The gentleman has fallen into the water. 
His Grace is drowned. 

EULALIA and BETTY. How | What! 

PETER. His Grace the Count 
EurLALIA. Drowned ? 

PETER. Yes. 

EULALIA. Is he dead! * 

PETER. No; he is not dead yet 

EuLALIA. Well then, pray don't ſcream out ſo; for 
Heaven's ſake don't let the Counteſs hear you. 
PETER. Not ſcream out! O Lord! O Lord! Why 


his noble Grace runs down with water like a dog after a 
duck-hunt, 


D2 
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SCENE X. 
CounTtess, Major, PETER, EULALIA, Barr. 
[The Counteſs and the Major from oppoſite fides.] 


CounTtss. What is the matter? Is 

Major. What is this noiſe about? 

EvLALia. An accident, Madam; I fancy a trivial 
one. The Count has gone too near the water, and wetted 
his feet a little. 

PETER. His feet | Oh, your humble ſervant Hop that. 
He was ſouſed over head and ears. 

CounTEss. Gracious God | 

Major. I'll fly to 

EULALIA. Stay, Major. Make yourſelf = Madam. 
Whatever may have happened to the Count, he is now 
ſafe. Is he not, Mr. Peter ? 

PeTER. To be ſure his Grace is not dead; but he is 
deviliſh wet. d 

CounTEss. Pray, young man, explain this dre adful 
accident. 

Major. Relate all that you know. 

PETER. What, from beginning to end? 

CounTtss Yes, yes; but begin. 

PeTER, Well then, you ſee we three were all in the 
room ; I, my papa, and the Count. 

EuLALIA. I perceive that in this manner Mr, Peter 
will not have finiſhed to-night. Well, you were in the 
room, and went out with the Count. 

PETER. Ves. 

EuLALIA. Into the park. 

PETER, Les. 

EULALIA. And there you walked 

PETER. Very right. But how the deuce could you 
know that? Faith, 1 believe you deal in witchcraft, 
EurALIA. And what happened then? 

PETER. Why, we went down by che rivulet, and came 
to the fine Chincle bridge w ich my papa built of the old 
hen-bouſe boards. His Grace the Count went upon the 
2 bridge; 
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bridge; and then he ſaid, what a pretty ſight it was to 
ſee the ſtream winding through the buſhes ; and after 
that he leaned a little againſt the railing. Crack went 
the rails, and down fell his Grace plump into the water. 
EuLALIA. But you brought him out immediately ? 
PETER. Not I. | 
Eur ALIA. Your father did then? 
PETER. Oh, no, he did not, I affure you. 
EuLALIA. Did you leave him in the water then? 
PETER. Yes, we left him in the water, to be ſure; but 
then, you ſee, we ſqualled out as loud as we could, and I 
believe you might have heard us down in the village. 
EvULALIA. And this brought the people to your af- 
ſiſtance? | 


PETER. No; but the Stranger came, who lives yon- 


der by old Toby's hut; he that never ſpeaks to any body, 


you know. Oh, he is a devil of a fellow ! At one jump 
he was in the water. There he ſplaſhed about like a 


duck ; at laſt he got hold of his Grace's hair, and dragged 
him on to the bank, 


CouNnTEss. Heaven reward him! 

Major. But what became of them then? 

PETER. T hey are coming up the walk. 

EuLALIA. The Stranger too? | 

PETER. Oh no; he ran off. His Grace wanted to 
thank him ; but my chuffy gentleman was off. 


SCENE XL 


CounT, BITTERMAN, &c. 


CounTEss. [Running to embrace the Count.) Oh, my | 


dear lord! 


CouxT. Keep off, keep off, Counteſs ; you ſee 1 am 
dripping wet. 
CouNnTEss. Get dry linen ready. Quick. 
CounT. Make yourſelf eaſy, my dear lady; I am out 
of all danger. A dip in a pond is nothing to an old 
D 3 ſoldier, 
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ſoldier. But it might have had worſe conſequences if it 
had not been for the noble-minded Stranger. Who is 


that gentleman ? Does any one know him? I can get 
nothing from Bitterman about him, but what is wholly 
unintelligible. 

EULALIA., We cannot find out who or what he is. 
He came here ſome months fince; and hired of Mr. Bit- 
terman that ſmall houſe near the end of the park. There 
he lives in perfect ſolitude ; ſpeaks to nobody, and ſees 
nobody unleſs by accident. I have never ſeen him but 
twice, and then at too great a diſtance to diſtinguiſh his 


features. Muſing and melancholy he ſeems ; creeps cau- 


tiouſly about, and avoids every one who would approach 
him. Yet he does many a good action in ſecret. 

Cour. Betty, go and alk the favour of his company 
to ſup with us to-night, Bid him to conſider mine as the 
houſe of a friend. 

CounTEss. You forget all this time that you fand 
in damp clothes. 

CouxT, I'II go and change them directly. 

CounTzss. And do take ſome ſpirits of hartſhorn. 

CounT. Nonſenſe ! Hartſhorn indeed! Let me have 
a glaſs of Madeira to drive the blood more briſkly through 
my veins. Hark ye, Bitterman ! You have, I muſt tell 
you, a pretty powerful voice, When you bellow, one 
may hear it under the water. 

BiTTERMAN. At your Grace's pleaſure. 

CouxT. But J wiſh you and your Chineſe bridge had 
both been a thouſand leagues off. [ Exit. 

CounTEss. Come, brother; we muſt perſuade him to 
take a few grains of James's powder. I hope, Mrs. u- 
ler, you have ſome in the houſe. 


EuLALIA. I will get them, my lady. Exit. 
Covxrkss. Now, brother. [Exeunt Counteſs and 
| Major, 
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SCENE XII. 


BITTERMAN, Per ER, BETTY. 


BRT TV. Ha! ha! ha! So, my dear Mr. Bitterman, 

I think you have expoſed yourſelt a little. ö 

3ITTE..MAN (Good gracious, honourable Miſs, one 
is naturally deſirous, you know, to be as ceconomical as 
pothble. Our gracious maſter the Count admires œco- 
nomy, I know. 

BRT TY. Yes; but he 5 not ſeem to admire bridges 
that are built of rotten wood. 

PIT TERMAN. I am ſure it is not quite rotten yet in 
every part. Only his Grace the Count happens to be 3 
little too weighty. 

BeTTY. But how came you not to jump into the 
water yourſelf, to ſave his Grace, when you ſaw him in 
ſuch danger ? > 

BiTTERMAN. Heaven forbid I ſhould have attempted 
ſuch a thing! Bleſs me, I ſhould have ſunk to the bot- 
tom like a lump of lead. No, no; every man to his 
bulineſs. Beſides, I hid a letter of conſequence in my 
pocket, which the water would have deſtroyed, or at 
leaſt rendered unintelligible ; a letter from France, from 
the Marquis of Phoo ! what makes me forget his 
name ? [Takes a letter from his pocket, but haſlily puts it 
up again.] O, it contains ſome very intereſting news. 
[Peter Heals it out of his packet.) The world will be 
aſtoniſhed when the contents of that letter come to be 
made public, and few of the; great folks who are con- 
cerned will ever ſuppoſe that old Bitterman had a hand 
in it. 

BETTY. No; I think not indeed. 

BiTTERMAN, Well, I muſt go and get the Chineſe 


bridge repaired again, in th the Countels ſhould ſigniiy 


her pleaſure to 


. "SG BETTY. 
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BETTY. To bathe alſo. 

BITTERMAN. No, no; we'll take care to faſten 
it ſecurely, Miſs, I am your very humble ſervant. 

| | [ Exit, 

BETTY. [ Haughtily.] Your ſervant, 

PETER. [ Opening the letter.) Now for this important 
letter from France! Lord, why it is from my uncle, I 
declare! | 

BETTY. Your uncle! Who is he? 

PETER. Bleſs me, Miſs! why don't you know him? 
Fumble the taylor, who lives in town. 

BETTY. Your uncle a taylor! Ha! ha! ha! My 
father was ſtate coachman, Exit conſequentially. 

PETER, Well, and no ſuch great things neither. But, 
dear me ! why ſhould papa ſay that this letter came from 
France? Humph ! What will he get by that ſtory I 
wonder. [ Exit, 


N. END OF THE SECOND ACT. 
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ACT II. 


S CENE I. 


[The STRANGER ſitting on a Bench before his Cuttage, 


{ reading. JOHN enters from the Houſe. ] 


Joan. INNER is ready, Sir, 

STRANGER. I ſtall cat nothing. 
Joan. Nice young peas, and a roaſt duck, 
STRANGER. You may eat them yourſelf, if you 
pleaſe, 
Joan, You are not hungry, Sir ? 
STRANGER. No. 


| Joan. The heat of the weather does take away one's | 


appetite, I think, 

| STRANGER. Yes. | 

Joan. I will put the duck by. Perhaps at ſupper — 
STRANGER, Perhaps, 

Joun. [After a pauſe.) Gracious Sir, may I ſpeak? 
STRANGER. Speak. | 

Joan. You have done a noble action. 

STRANGER, What? 

Joan. You have ſaved a man's life. 

STRANGER, Peace. 

Joan, Do you know who it was, Sir? 

STRANGER. No. 

Joan. The Count of Winterſee. 

STRANGER, Tis all one to me who he was. 

Joun. Really, Sir, ſuch deeds draw tcars into old 


eyes. 


STRAN GER. 
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STRANGER, Old women's. 
Joux. You are a brave and noble maſter. 
" STRANGER. What! do you flatter me? Begone! 

Joan. Upon my ſoul it comes from my heart. When 
I ſee the good that you do, and how readily you make 
the danger and miſery of others your on, and yet enjoy 
not peace of mind.yourſelf, my heart bleeds for you. 

STRANGER. Thank you, John. [ Softened. 

Joan. Dear Sir, don't take amiſs what I fay. Per- 
haps tod thick blood is the cauſe of your melancholy— 
I once heard a great phyſician ſay, that the diſpoſition to 
hate mankind was often to be traced to the ſtate of the 
blood, the nerves, or the bowels, 

STRANGER, That is not my caſe, good John. 

Home Unfortunate, perhaps. And yet ſo ON, What 

t 
6 3 I ſuffer innocently. 

Jonx. My poor maſter ! 

STRANGER, Haye you forgot what the old man faid 
this morning? « There is ſtill another and a better 


world!“ Lei us hope, and ſuffer with fortitude : 
Johx. Amen! 


e 
BTT, STRANGER, Jenn. 


BETTY. With ſubmiſſion, Sir; pray are you the gen- 
tleman that took his Grace out of the water? [ Stranger 


flares at her, but anſwers not.] Or [t John] are you 


the gentleman. [John makes no anſwer, but luks di. 4 bs 
gt her.] Are theſe gentlemen both dumb? Well, his 
is very droll, I declare. Ha! hal! ha! Pray, ee 
help me to laugh, however. No, not a muſcle moved. 
A couple of wax figures ſure. I may laugh, or I may 
cry, or | may halloo, or 1 may ſigh; *twill move them 
juſt as little, Perhaps the humorous Mr. Bitterman has 
been trimming a couple of trees into ſtatues. | Approaches 
John.] No. This lives, and breathes, and rolls his eyes. 
LH" in his ear.) My friend! 

3 Johx. 
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Joan. I'm not deaf. 

| BETTY. No, nor dumb neither, as I find at laſt, Ts 
that inanimate perſon there your maſter ? 

Joan. That worthy gentleman is my maſter, 

BETTY. The ſame that 

Joan. The ſame, 

BETTY. [ Turning to the Stranger.) His Grace the 
Count of Winterſee, and her Grace the Counteſs, ſend 
their compliments to you, and deſire the favour of your 
company to ſup with them at the Caſtle, 

STRANGER, I don't eat ſuppers. 

Brry. Well, you'll come, however. 

STRAN GER. No. 

BETTY. I hope you will not fend me back in this 
manner. No meſlage ! His Grace the Count is pene- 
trated with ſentiments of gratitude. You have ſaved his 
life. 

STRANGER. I did it with pleaſure. 

BETTv. And would you not allow him to thank Far 

STRANGER, No. 

BETTY. Really, Sir, I muſt fay 'tis very uncivil of 
you, There are three gentlewomen of us in the Caſtle, 
and we all long very much to know who you are. 

[ The Stranger goes off without anſwering her. 

BETTY. The maſter is an ill-mannered fellow. I muſt 
ſee what is to be done with the man. [John turns hir 
back upon her.] The beginning promiſes but little.“ I 
ſay, friend! why don't you look at me?, 

Joan. Becauſe I prefer looking on green trees to 
looking on green eyes. 

BETTY. Green eyes, impudence ! Who told you I 
had green eyes ? I have had verſes made upon my eyes, 
Mr. Boor. I care very little, however, about your opi- 
nion. But if you won't look at me, you may ſpeak to 
me at leaſt, 

Joan. I never talk to monkies. 


BETTY. Hark'ye friend. Suppoſe 2 8 had a chain 
put 
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put about you, and were to' be ſhown for money, like 
2 great bear as you are? So rude and ſavage a creature 
is not ſeen every day. I would be quite a rare ſight for 
the country bumpkins. But you muſt know, Sir, that 
I am of a good family, and have had an education that 
teaches me to deſpiſe ſuch inſults. | 

 Jonn. I am glad of it. 

BerTy. In ſhort, Sir, I deüire you will tell me what 
your maſter is ? 

JohN. A man. 

BeTTY. Why to be ſure he is no woman, or he 
would have more civility ; nor would he be waited on 
by ſuch a clown as you. But what is his name ? 

Joan, The ſame as his father's. 

BETTY. And his father was 

Joux. Married. 

BETTY. [ lronically.) To a woman, I 83 

Jonx. You are right. 

BeTTy. Perhaps in ſome duel he has killed 

Joux. A hare. 

BETTY. Or has counterfeited 

Joux. Hearts. 

BETTY. Or is a deferter —— 

Joan. From his miſtreſs, 

BETTY, Or perhaps he is 

Joux. A jeſuit. 

BETTY. [ Enraged.] Well, I ork it will be im- 
poſſible to find out who your maſter is; and I don't 
now care much about it. But I know what you are. 

Joan, What? 

BETTY. A great blockhead. [Runs away. 

Joan. Thank you. Thus it is. He who complies 


with every thing that a woman deſires, is un homme comme 


i faut; and he who will not allow her to make a fool 


of him is ſure to be called a blockhead. But in this 


caſe they are miſtaken, | 
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SCENE III. 


STRANGER, JOHN, 


STRANGER, Is that woman gone ? 

JohN. Yes. 

STRANGER, John! 

JohN. Sir. 

- STRANGER. We muſt be gone too. 

Joux. Whither ? 

STRANGER, Heaven knows. 

Joax, I“ I attend you, Sir. ; 

STRANGER. What, any where ? 

Joan. To death. 

STRANGER, Would it were the will of Heaven 
There is peace. 

Joan. Peace is every where. Let the ſtorm blow 
about us, ſo the heart be but calm! And in that caſe 
too this ſpot is as good as any other corner of the world, 
The ſituation is delightful. Nature ſeems to court our 
eyes as well as our taſte, 

STRANGER, But I'm no monſter to be gazed at. 

Joux. There again! What falſe conſlructions you 
put on every tuing. It does not appear to me a very 
ſtrange thing, that a man, whoſe life you have preſerved, 
ſhould invite you to ſupper. 

STRANGER, But I will not be invited, 

| John. You might make yourſelf eaſy. They would 
not aſk you a ſecond time. 

STRANGER. Coxcombs ! they fancy that they have 
recompenſed a man for the moit eſſential ſervices, if 
they but allow him the honour to eat with them. 

Joux. And you are right, Sir. Better feed on po- 
tatoes at home, than pay the tax of flattery for every 
mouthful, and be forced to laugh at every paltry pun 
or dull jeſt, or blaſt the fair fame of an abſent friend. 

DTRANGER, 
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STRANGER. No, no; we will be gone. 

Joux. Patience, gracious maſter! Perhaps this 
buſtle may paſs over without our removing. This fa- 
mily is come from town, and will ſoon be tired of the 
ſimple face of ruſtic nature, Here they will find no 
cards nor maſquerades, unleſs they have brought them 
with them. Theſe, Sir, you. will perceive are the drones 
of a court, that have flown from their hives to gather 
honey here in the ſolitude. But they will. fo low the 
faſhion ; when Autumn approaches they will all fly back 
again, and reſume their proper ſtations. 

STANGER. Your jeſt becomes bitter. 

Jonx. And bitter is the reliſh of many a diſh. 

STRANGER. Nor is it unlikely, that when the object 
of your ſarcaſtic remarks ſhall be removed from your 
ſight, you may aim your ſhafts of fatire againſt your 
maſter. I did not know all your talents, I find. 

Jokx. Again, miſanthropy and diſtruſt! Dear maſ- 
ter, I wiſh to ſerve you with all my ſoul. I will require 


no wages, ſo you will but think me an honeſt faithful 
fellow. 


STRANGER, What, ſerve me without wages ! Ah, 


then your honeſtly may perhaps be taxed at leaſt to the 
amount of your Wages. 


Joan. That is cruelty, Sir. 

STRANGER. Dol wrong you ? ? 

Joan. Indeed you do, 

STRANGER, I did not 3 it. You are my only 
friend. 

Jonx. That appellation makes me ample amends. 

STRANGER. Look, John! Are not thoſe gawdy ꝗreſſes 
in yonder walk moving this way ? I muſt be gone. I 
can ſtay here no longer. 

Joan. Only till I have packed up my bundle. 

STRANGER, The ſooner the better then. To think 


| that on this fine health-beſtowing day I muſt be ſhut up 


within four walls to be freed from the {ght of theſe 
gaping fools. Nay, if they have the true impertinence of 
thorough- 
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thorough-paced courtiers they will make no ſcruple of 
thruſting themſelves into my room. [ Going. ] 275 1 
ſhall bolt my door on the inſide. Exit. 
JohN. And I will ſtand ſentry without. If the maſter 
and miſtreſs now be as impertinently inquiſitive as the 
chambermaid, I muſt. again ſummon a ſtock of impu- 
dence to my aid. They may queſtion me, but they 
will get little information; for I know nothing myſelf. 


SCE N E lv. 


nn Mayor, Jonix. 


n Look! Is not that ſome ſtrange face ? 
Perhaps the ſervant. 

Major. My friend, can we ſee your maſter ? 

JohN. No. 

- Major. But for a few minutes. 
 Jonn. He has locked himſelf in. 

CounTEss. Tell him that it is a lady who waits upon 
him. 

Joan. Then he will doubly-lock his door. 

CounTEss. Does he then hate our ſex ? 

Joan, He hates mankind in general, and your ſex | in 
particular. 

 CounTEss. On what ground? 

Joan, Perhaps he has been deceived, 

CouNnTESs. Ay, but it is not gallant 

Joan. Gallant my maſter is not; but if the life of a 
fellow-creature be in danger, he wil riſk his own to 
ſave it. 

Major. That is of more worth than empty courteſy. 
True, my friend; but it is no buſineſs of gallantry that 
brings us here. The wife and brother of the gentleman _ 
whoſe life your maſter preſerved wiſh to make their ac- 
knowledgments to him for ſo ſignal an obligation. 

Joan. That is what he utterly diſlikes, 

Major. A finevlar kind of man 


Torn. 
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Joan. Who has but one wiſh; and that is, to live in 
peace. | | 
CounTtss. He ſeems to have fallen out with the 

world. 

Joux. So it homes indeed, 

CounTEss. Perhaps a point of honour z or ſore un- 
| bande love attachment ? 

Jonx. It may be fo; _ | 
Cour Ess. Or he is the victim of 1257 f 
Johr. It may be ſo. 


CouNnTEss. .Be that as it may, I wiſh very much to 
know who he is. 


Joux. So do I. ig 

CounTEss. How | Do you not Low him ? 

John. O yes! I know him; that is, his proper 
ſelf; his heart and ſoul. Do yon believe, lady, that to be 
acquainted with a man's name—is to know him. 

CounTEss. Excellent! You begin to be intereſting ; 
and now I ſhould be glad to cultivate your acquaintance. 
Pray what are you,'Sir? © 

Jonx. Your humble ſervant, = | Exit 


SGE NE V. 
CounTess, Major. 


CounTEss. A whimſical fellow that, who affeRs ſin- 
gularity! All men would wiſh to be diſtinguiſhed in ſome 
way or other; one circumnavigates the globe; another 
conceals himſelf in a cottage. 

Major. And the ſervant apes his maſter. 
| CovunTess. Come, brother; lat us ſeek the Count. 
He propoſed walking acroſs the fields with Mrs Miller. 

Major. Two words before we go.—Siſter I'm in 
love. 

CounTtss. How many fits does this make? 

Major. Tis the firſt time in my life. 

CounTsss. I give you joy. 


+ 


Major, 
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Major, Hitherto you have evaded my importunity. 
Who is this Mrs. Miller? I beſeech you, ſiſter, be ſe- 
rious; this is no time for levity. * 
CounTess. Goodneſs! Why you look as if you were 
about to raiſe a ſpirit, Don't roll your eyes about ſo 
wildly, and look ſo terrifying at me. I will obey you 
immediately,—To be ſerious, then, about the moſt filly 
thing in the world, love! Who Mrs, Miller is, I have 
already ſaid I do not know. But what I know con- 
cerning her I will impart to you. One evening, ſome 
three years ſince, a female ſtranger was announced to me 
as requeſting an audience. The requeſt was granted, 
and Mrs. Miller entered my room with that elegant de- 
| licacy of manner which has fince captivated you. Her 
air, however, betrayed ſymptoms of confuſion and anx- 
iety, affections that ſeem now ſoftened down into an in 
tereſting melancholy. Throwing herſelf at my feet, ſhe 
entreated me in the moſt earneſt manner to fave an un- 
fortunate woman who was on the verge of deſpair. She 
talked of having heard me well ſpoken of, and tendered ' 
me her ſervices as a waiting- maid. Im vain I ſought to 
learn the ſource of her ſufferings. She veiled the ſe- 
cret; but every day diſcloſed an underſtanding moſt 
highly cultivated, and a heart formed to be virtue's 
ſhrine. I forbore to preſs her on the point ſhe wiſhed 
to avoid; but I ſoon took off her ſervitude and made her 
my friend. Bearing me company one day in a ride to 
the Caſtle, I read in her eyes the delight which the en- 
joyed in viewing the natural beauties of the place, I 
made her the offer of reſiding here, and regulating the 
affairs of the houſehold. She took my hand, preſſed it 
to her lips with uncommon warmth ; and her grateful 
foul was viſible through her ſilent tears. From that pe- 
riod ſhe has reſided here, performing, as I underſtand, 
innumerable good actions in private; and is almoſt 
adored by every being that ſurrounds her. [ Dropping a 


courteſy.) Brother, I have done, Mea 
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Major. Too little to ſatisfy my curioſity, yet ſuffi- 
cient to fix my determination. Sifter, you muſt give me 
your aſſiſtance. I will marry her. 

CounTEss. You? 

Major. I. 

CounTEss. Baron Horſt ? | 

Major. Fie! If I rightly comprehend you. 

CounTEss. Pray, Sir, be not ſo teſty. The immor- 
tal principles of the equality of mankind, and ſo forth, are 
admirable in a romance; but we do not live as perſons 
in the ideal world. The Baron will take his lady to 
court; ſhe will not be received. The Baron will wiſh 
to leave to his poſterity all the privileges of nobility ; it 
will not be allowed. 

Major. Preach not to me on ſuch a hackneyed 
text! I ſhall but anſwer that I am in love, paſſionately 


in love; and all your ſcruples muſt be done away; for 


love regards neither court nor nobility. I am not like a 
green inexperienced boy; you ſee in me a man who 

CounTEss. Who is going to take a wife. 

Major. A man who with mature deliberation has 
weighed advantage againſt diſadvantage, domeſtic hap- 
pineſs and a life of peaceful enjoyment againſt the bubble 
etiquette, 1 well know the mutual relations and bonds 
of civil ſociety: I know and reſpe& them. They were 
once very neceſſary eſtabliſhments, and perhaps are fo 
ſtill ; at leaſt I do not defire that on my account one 
jot of heraldic prejudice ſhould be removed. My wife, 
therefore, will not appear at court; and the only queſtion 
to be conſidered is, whether we ſhall gain or loſe by ſuch 
a forbearance. 


CouNnTEss. The lord chamberlain can beſt inform 
you as to tnat particular, 


Major. My children, by being kept away from the 


Court, will never feel the want of nobility ; that is to ſay 
in other words, my ſons will never deſire to reap where 


they have not ſown ; and my daughters, if they do but in- 
herit 
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hefit the virtues of their mother, will never be at a loſs 
to find huſbands worthy of them. 


CouNnTEss. Eſpecially, if they take pattern from their | 
aunt. 

Major. I will fix my abode in the country. My 
fortune is ſufficient, To make thoſe about me happy, 
requires no title of nobility ; and my heart tells me, that 
to ſtudy my own happineſs is a duty ſuperior to an at- 
tendance on courts. Poſſeſſed of a wife like her; in 
time, perhaps, the happy father of children partaking all 
her virtues z wealth enough in my poſſeſſion to make all 
around me comfortable; what ſhould I wiſh for more? 
Or, ſhould you even think me unfit for ſolitude, and too 1 
fond of the charms of ſociety, can I feel ennui, when ſur- 4 
rounded by my children; and my wife by my fide, or 
fronting me at my table ? "Then for friends, have I not 
a loving, ſatirical ſiſter, a jovial brother-in-law—? Ha 1 
but N this humble ſiſter-in-law would not ſuit the | 
Counteſs ! kl 

CounTEss. You begin to be rude, brother. A 

Major. Well, I only beg to aſk if there be any fur- f 
ther bar to my intention. 

CounTess. Why certainly all that you have been ſay- 
ing is very fine theory; the plan is excellent; but you 10 
ſeem to forget one ſmall, yet rather neceſſary circum- 
ſtance. 

Major. Which is— , 

CounTess. Whether Mrs. Miller will have you. 

Major. *Tis that very thing, ſiſter, that makes me 
require your aſſiſtance. [Taking her hand.) My dear 
Henrietta, you know my heart, and you know that I am 
no coxcomb. Bred up in the French ſervice, and mixing 
occaſionally in the ſociety of painted coquettes, I inſen- 
ſibly imbibed a diſguſt for your ſex. At court I found a 
tedious ſameneſs; and in private families of rank I found, 
at beſt, that married people agreed to be civil to each 
other becauſe it ſaved appearances, and careſſed becauſe 
it was the cuſtom ſo to Every where 1 ſaw pictures 

A of 
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of ennui and repentance ;z every where vain women and 

ruined men; filly mothers, and ill- bred children. 
CouNnTEss. A fine picture truly! but, begging your 

honour's pardon, drawn by the pencil of Hogarth— Tis 

caricature, brother. 


Major. Ah, Henrietta, my own time 1s come at 
laſt, 

CouNnTEss. You are rightly ſerved, It is only a pity 
that you ſhould have happened to light on a woman of 
accompliſhments and ſenſibility. You ſhould have been 
Chained to the triumphal car of a Xantippe. 

MaJoR. But that very woman you firſt deſcribed was 
the only one calculated to ſubdue this ſtubborn heart, 
And now, my dear Henrietta, my ſweet ſiſter, who hung 
with me at the breaſt of our beloved mother— 


CounTEss. I beg your pardon ; I had a wet-nurlſe, 
Major. Cruel raillery ! 


CounTEss. Unaccountable man ! Why heave theſe 
ſighs, why whine out unavailing and indiſcriminate ſatire, 
why harhour unneceſſary doubts, at a moment when the 
molt flattering proſpect opens before you. Here is my 
hand, Without pomp or circumlocution, I will do my 
beſt to ſerve you, —But hold! we were near being ſur- 


prized, They come. Wait patiently the iſſue of the 
game, and leave me to manage the cards, 


SCENE VI. 
EULALIA led by the Count. CounTEss, Major. 


CounT. [To Eulalia.] By my faith, Madam, you 
are an excellent walker. You are fit to walk for a 
wager, | 

EULALIA, Nothing but the effect of cuſtom, Sir. 
If you wouid but for three or four weeks daily undertake 


ſuch a walk— 


Count. Why yes; think I ſhould ſoon look like 
one of my own greyhounds, 


CounTEss, Where have you been? We have been 
ſeeking you, 


COUNT, 
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Count. Where have we been! I declare to you, 


my dear, that when I walk with Mrs. Miller, I can ſel- 
dom ſay where I am, 

EULALIA, I accompanied the Count to the hill, 
from the top of which is a bird's eye view of the whole 
valley, and of the river that meanders through it, 

 CounTt. Yes, the view indeed is beautiful; and every 
charm of nature is heightened by the poetleal and pic- 
tureſque manner in which Mrs. Miller deſcribes it. But, 
with her pardon, ſhe will never get me up there again. 
My feet are become plaintiffs, and have the cleareſt cauſe 
in the world. 

CounTEss. Then let us go b home. The luxury of 
an eaſy ſofa invites you. 

CounT. 'The very idea of it is comfortable to me. 
But I am really fo fatigued and fo thirſty, that I muſt 
make a pauſe for refreſhment. What do you ſay, brother, 
ta a couple of pipes , a bottle of fine cyder, and a ſeat 
in the alcove ? 

CounTEss. Ay do fo. We women will run about a 
little longer. [ Exchanges a . look with her 

[ brother, 

Major. [To the Count.] Yes; I will join you. 

CounT. Bravo! But deuce take it, we have nobody 
to ſend now, I cannot bear when I take a walk to have 
a fellow always lounging behind me: but now I begin 
to wiſh that I had taken a ſervant with me. [| Looking 
about.] See! Is not that Peter in the pear-tree? Yes, 
it is, Halloo ! Peter. 

PETER. [ From the tree.) Hey? 

CounT. Come this way; and eat more another 
time. 

PETER. [Coming forward, ] Here am 1, Sir, 


— — —_ 


* ”= 


To the mere Engliſh reader this may ſound ſtrangely ; but in 
Germany perſons of all ranks are partial to the pleaſures of the 
Pipe, 

E 3 Count, 
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CounT. Run to the Caſtle quickly, and bring pipes 
and a bottle of cyder with you. Filled pipes for us, d'ye 
hear ? 

PeTtr. Filled pipes for us. O yes, I hear. Exit. 

Cour. Come, brother, we will look out for a com- 


| fortable ſeat. The ladies don't ſeem inclined to follow 


us. Their delicate noſtrils cannot endure the ſcent 


| of tobaccc. [ Exit.) [The Major foliows him after 


[having exchanged glances with his. , Ker. 
SCENE VII. 


CounTEss, EULALIA. 


CounTEss. Well, my dear Mrs. Miller, how do you 

like the gentleman who left us juſt now ? 
EuLALIA. Whom, Madam? 

CounTEss, E'en my loving brother. 

EUuLALIA. He deſerves to be your brother. 

CounTEss: [ Drops à low courteſy.) Your humble 
ſervant, That was very politely ſaid. I ſhall enter it in 
my memoranda, 

EvLALIA, Without flattery, Madam, he is a noble 
gentleman, 

CounTEss. And a handſome man. 

EuLALIA. [With indifference.] Ves. 

CounTEss. [Imitating.] Y—es! I declare that was 
almoſt as bad ſaying No. But I can tell you, Mrs. 
Miller, he thinks you a handſome woman, [ Eulalia 
ſmiles.) But you ſay nothing to this, 

EULALIA. What ſhould I ſay? Inſult cannot pollute 
your lips. It may be a jeſt ; but I am ill ſuited to carry 
on a jeſt. 

CounTEss. As little as to be made the fubject of 
one. No, I was ſerious, I aſſure you. What ſay you 
now ? 


EULALIA. Indeed, Counteſs, you make me bluſh, I 


will not, however, play the prude. There was a time, 


I own, 
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T own, when I fancied myſelf handſome; but grief has 
deſtroyed the bloom that flattered me. The ſweeteſt 
charms that can o'erſpread the female face muſt take 
their riſe in a guiltleſs heart ; the countenance, to attract 
the heart of a worthy man, muſt be the mirror of an un- 
ſullied mind. 

CounTess. I only pray that God may preſerve my 
ſoul as pure as that which beams from your eyes. 

EuLALIA. [ Hildly and rapidly.) Ah! Heaven for- 
bid! 

CounTess. [ Aftoniſhed.] How! 

EULALIA. [ Endeavouring to hide her tears.) Ex- 
cuſe me, gracious lady! I am an unfortunate woman ! 
— Three dreadful years of ſuffering do not, indeed, 
give me any claim to the friendſhip of ſuch a ſoul as 
your's; but to compaſſion let me hope—Pray, pardon 
me |! [ 1s going, 

CovunTess, Stay, dear Mrs. Miller, really you muſt 
ſtay. [ Milaly.] What J have to tell you may be worth 
your hearing. Your involuntary remarks have not 
alarmed me! You ſeem like Paſcal, who thought he 
ſaw a hell beſide his chair; but the fiends exiſt only in 
your imagination. 

EULALIAa. Would to God I faw that hell only beſide 

my chair. Ah! the hell I feel is in my boſom. 
_ CovunTsss. Friendſhip has a balm for many wounds. 
Now for the firſt time let me entreat your confidence. 
In the three years that we have been acquainted, I never 
yet troubled you with any impertinent curioſity. This 
day a laudable motive obliges me to it. Behold an affec- 
tionate ſiſter ſoliciting your confidence, My brother 
loves you. | 

EULALIA. [ Shocked, and regarding the Counteſs with 
ſerious and anxious locks.) For a jeſt this is too ſerious; 
and ſhould it be truth, *twere too painful to endure. 

CounTEss. Allow me, before I proceed farther, to 
ſketch you the character of my brother; and I give you 
my word, that no improper colour ſhall be given to it 

E 4 from 
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_ CovunT. Run to the Caſtle quickly, and bring pipes 
and a bottle of cyder with you. Filled pipes for us, d'ye 
hear ? 

PeTER. Filled pipes for us. O yes, I hear. [ Exit. 
Cour. Come, brother, we will look out for a com- 
fortable ſeat. The ladies don't ſeem inclined to follow 
us. Their delicate noſtrils cannot endure the ſcent 


of tobaccc. [Exit.] [The Major follows him after 


having exchanged glances with his. ſiſter. 
SCENE I. 


CounTEss, EULALIA. 


CounTEss. Well, my dear Mrs. Miller, how do you 
like the gentleman who left us juſt now ? 

EuLALIA. Whom, Madam? 

CounTEss, E'en my loving brother. 

EuLALIA. He deſerves to be your brother. 

CounTEss: [ Drops a low courteſy.) Your humble 
ſervant, That was very politely ſaid, I ſhall enter it in 
my memoranda, 

EurATIA. Without flattery, Madam, he is a noble 
gentleman, 

CounTEss. And a handſome man. 

EULALIA., [With indifference.] Y—es.. 

CounTEss. [ Imitating.] Y—es! I declare that was 
almoſt as bad ſaying No. But I can tell you, Mrs. 
Miller, he thinks you a handſome woman, [ Eulalia 
ſmiles.) But you ſay nothing to this. 

EULALIA. What ſhould I ſay? Inſult cannot pollute 
your lips. It may be a jeſt ; but I am ill ſuited to carry 
on a jeſt. 


CounTEss. As little as to be made the fubject of 


one. No, I was ſerious, I aſſure you. What ſay you 


now ? 


EULALIA. Indeed, Counteſs, you make me bluſh, I 


will not, however, play the prude. There was a time, 


I own, 
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T own, when I fancied myſelf handſome; but grief has 
deſtroyed the bloom that flattered me. The ſweeteſt 
charms that can o'erſpread the female face muſt take 
their riſe in a guiltleſs heart ; the countenance, to attract 
the heart of a worthy _ n be the mirror of an un- 
ſullied mind. 

CounrTess. I only pray that God may preſerve my 
ſoul as pure as that which beams from your eyes. 

EuLALIA. [HYildly and rapidly.) Ah! Heaven for- 
bid! 

CounTEss. [ Aftoniſhed.] How! 

EULALIA. [ Endeavouring to hide her tears.) Ex- 
cuſe me, gracious lady! I am an unfortunate woman ! 
— Three dreadful years of ſuffering do not, indeed, 
give me any claim to the friendſhip of ſuch a ſoul as 
your's; but to compaſſion let me hope—Pray, pardon 
me | [ 1s going, 

CovunTess, Stay, dear Mrs. Miller, really you muſt 
ſtay. [ Milaly.] What have to tell you may be worth 
your hearing. Your involuntary remarks have not 
alarmed me! You ſeem like Paſcal, who thought he 
ſaw a hell beſide his chair; but the fiends exiſt only in 
your imagination, 

EULALIA. Would to God I faw that hell only beſide 

my chair. Ah! the hell I feel is in my boſom. 
_ CounTsss. Friendſhip has a balm for many wounds. 
Now for the firſt time let me entreat your confidence. 
In the three years that we have been acquainted, I never 
yet troubled you with any impertinent curioſity, This 
day a laudable motive obliges me to it. Behold an affec- 
tionate ſiſter ſoliciting your confidence. My brother 
loves you. | 

EULALIA. [ Shocked, and regarding the Counteſs with 
ſerious and anxious looks.) For a jeſt this is too ſerious 
and ſhould it be truth, *twere too painful to endure. 

CounTEss. Allow me, before I proceed farther, to 
ſketch you the character of my brother; and I give you 
my word, that no improper colour ſhall be given to it 

E 4 from 
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from being drawn by the hand of a ſiſter. You might, 
perhaps, be led to doubt of his prudence ; for though he 
ſaw you for the firſt time only this very day, he is already 
in love, But, my friend, he is a ſteady man, and of the 
pureſt principles. The ladies at our court had, indeed, 
conſidered him as a {worn enemy to marriage; for among 
them he found not what he ſought, and ſeemed at laſt 
to have deſpaired of, its exiſtence, Not beauty, birth, 
nor fortune, was his choice; he ſought a heart formed 


by nature, a mind made perfect by education; of both 


he ſaw proofs in you. Your benevolence, though exer- 
ciſed in private, could not be concealed; and for your 
underſtanding—l revere that modeſt ſuffuſion—my 
brother is a connoiſſeur in that point. I pledge you my 
horibur and friendſhip.— Tis for you to determine whe- 
ther I am entitled to your confidence. Diſcloſe to me 
your condition; you will hazard nothing. Ah, pour 
your griefs as into the boſom of a ſiſter 

EuLALIIA. [ Aſide.] Alas ! I feel that the worthieſt 
ſacrifice true repentance can offer, is an open confeſſion 


to a generous mind. That ſacrifice will I offer, = Have 


I then ſuffered according to my deſerts? [To the Coun- 
teſs in a faultering voice.] Did your Grace never hear 
pardon, pray pardon me—Did you never hear— 
[Now aſide.) O! it is terrible in one moment to de- 
ſtroy a deluſion, to which alone I have hitherto been 
indebted for her goodneſs. But it muſt be.—Fie Eula- 
lalia ! Does pride become you? To the Counteſs.] Did 
your Grace never hear of a certain lady Meinau ? 

CounTEss, At the neighbouring court? I think I 
have heard of ſuch a creature. She made an exccllent 
huſband moſt miſerable. 


' EvuLALIA. Ves. My God! how excellent a huſ- 
band ! 


CounTess. She eloped with a vagabond villain. 
EULALIA. Yes. She did ſo. [Throws herſelf in 
utter confuſion and diſtreſs at the feet of the Counteſs. ] 
93 | Thou 
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Thou noble lady ! do not abandon me. Give me but a 
poor corner wherein 1 may die. 
CounTEss. For Heaven's ſake, are you 
EULALIA, I am that wretched creature. 
CounTEss, Ha! [Turning away diſdainſully ; but 
having gone a few ſleps ſeems to relent, and returns.) 
But ſhe is unfortunate, and ſeverely ſhe ſuffers, Reaſon, 
proud reaſon, away ! Thou art ever ready to pronounce 
ſentence on thoſe who have erred, ¶ Looks ſorrowfully at 
Ber.] Alas! how unhappy Pray riſe. The Count and 
my brother are not far off ; and ſuch a ſcene as this admits 
not of unneceſſary witneſſes. I promiſe you ſecrecy. 
[ Raiſes her. 
EuLALIA. Ah! conſcience, conſcience, thou wilt 
never be filent. [Takes the Counteſs's hand and preſſes 
it between bers.) Pray, pray do not abandon me! 
CouNnTtss. No; I will not abandon you. Though 
your exemplary conduct for theſe three years paſt, your 
ſecret grief, your genuine repentance, may not, perhaps, 
in the eye of ſtern morality, have cancelled your crime; 
yet my heart cannot refuſe you an aſylum ; a refuge 
wherein you may undiſturbed deplore the loſs of your 
matchleſs huſband :—too much I fear an irrecoverable 
loſs ! 
EurLALIA. [With ſubdued expreſſion of deſpair.) Ir- 
recoverable! 
Couxr Ess. Poor woman | My heart bleeds for her. 
EULALIA. [In tbe ſame tone as before.] J had children 
too 
__CovunTes. Oh, 'tis too much |! | 
EurALIA. God knows whether they are dead or 
alive, 
CounTEess. Poor mother! 
EULALIA. I had a moſt amiable huſband, 
CounTEss. Pray compoſe yourſelf. 
EULALIA. God only knows too whether he be living 
or dead, | 
CounTEess, Her looks become terrifying. 
EULALIA, 


? 
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EuLALIA. To me he is dead! 

CounTEss. She ſuffers dreadfully, 

EuLALIA. TI had an aged father too. 

CounTEess. For the love of God, no more! 
EuLALIA. His grief for my crime killed him. 
CounTess. How horribly does injured virtue avenge 
itſelf! | 

EvuLALIa. [ Bur/ting at laſt into tears, and hiding ber 
face in her hands. ] And J live {ill ! | 

CounTEss, Who could caſt off or hate ſuch a ſuf- 
ferer? [ Embracing Eulalia.] No, you are not To wholly 
criminal. The moment of your error was a dream, 
an infatuation, an inſanity. 

EULALIA. O ſpare me! ſpare me! Did you but 
know that every extenuation of my crime is a freſh dag- 
ger to me ! that my conſcience never torments me more 
than when my mind is ſeeking for excuſes! No; for 
me there is no excuſe, no pardon upon earth! The bar- 
ren comfort that alone is left me is, to declare my guilt 
without hope of relief, | 

CounTEss. This is indeed a true repentance. 

EuLALIA. O had you known my huſband ! When 
for the firſt time I beheld him, a handſome, noble gen- 
tleman, I had ſcarcely paſſed fourtecn years of my 
life. | 

CounTE®ss, And your nuptials —— 

EvuLAailla, Took place a few months after. 

CounTEss, Your flight—— 

EuLALlla. But two years ſubſequent to my mar- 
riage. 

CounTEess. Your inexperience, not your heart, led 
you into the error. ; | 

EuLALIA. Juſt ſo would my reafon plead for me in 
thoſe hours when love and anxious deſire triumph over 
epentance. But *twill not avail. My inexperience or 
my youth do not excuſe me. [ Cafts her eyes to Heaven. 
Beſt of Fathers ! that were to charge you with neglect. 
You imprinted in my tender heart principles of virtue 

and 
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and honour, you warned me againſt the poiſon of flattery 
and ſeduction, you educated me 


CounTEss. Alas ! what is education's force againſt 
the wiles of a Lovelace ? 

EULALIA. Ah, madam, you touch on a ſtrange in- 
comprehenſibility in my fad hiſtory, No, this man was no 
Lovelace. In perſon, in manners, in all reſpects he was 
much inferior to my huſband. Only this, that my huſband 
did not cheriſh and flatter every humour and idle whim 
of mine, and that he refuſed me new equipages, liveries, 
and other extravagancies, when the expence exceeded 
our means. But theſe were all offered me by the ſer- 
pent tongue of my ſeducer; and I was child enough to 
be pleaſed with the gaudy proſpect. I forſook children, 
huſband, and father, to follow a wretch, who but 
enough I will not curſe him—he is now before the 
dread tribunal of God, and my murdered virtue will fill 
up the dreadful meaſure of his guilt, 

CounTess. Horrible ! but, with a heart fo ſenſitive, 
my friend could not long have perſiſted in her error. 

EurLALIA. Too long ever to atone for it. The 
deluſion, indeed, vaniſhed in a few weeks. I raved on 
the name of my dear, my noble huſband—but in vain. 
J liſtened after the prattling of my children—alas, in 
vain. When the miſt was diſpelled from my eyes, ow 
agonizing were my feelings ! 

CounTEss, Forbear the recollection. I anticipate 
the ſequel of your hiſtory. Youleft your ſeducer ? 

EuLALIA. I did, and flew to a generous hoſpitable 
lady, who aſſigned me a retreat wherein I might weep, 
and will allow me a place wherein I may die. 

CoUNTESS. [ Embracing ber.] Here on my poſom 
ſhall your tears in future flow. And would to Heaven 


I could induce you to encourage hopes moſt amiable 
ſufferer | 


EvLALIA. Ah no, no, no. I dare not hope. 


CounTEss. Have you heard nothing of your huſband 
ince that fatal period? 


EULALIA. 
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EvLAL1A. No. He left town, but no one could tell 
whither he went. 

CounTEss. And your children? 

EvuLALIA. He took them with him. 

CounTrss. We muſt make inquiries ; we muſt— 
Stay, here is my huſband: and my brother with him. 
Ah! poor brother, I had forgot him entirely. Gs 
dear Mrs. Miller, put on a better face. 


SCENE VII. 


[The CouxT and the MaJoR enter; a little after 
PETER comes in. All three ſmoaking. PETER re- 
mains for ſome time in the back ground. 


CounT. Well, ladies; I think it grows chilly. Let 
us g9 home. 

CounTess. * Fis ſcarcely fix o clock. 

Count. *Tis time for tea, however. And do you, 


ſuppoſe, becauſe I have been a ſoldier, that I have not had 


fatigue enough to day? What with the journey from 


town; the cold bath at Bitterman's rotten bridge; the 


forced march under command of Mrs. Mille 

CounTEss. Well, well; we are ready. 

CounT. Here, Peter, take theſe pipes away. Why, 
zZounds ! do you ſmoke ? 

PETER. To be ſure I do. But I have had plague 
enough to do it. | 

Cou Nr. Why, who the devil ordered you ? 

PETER. Your Grace ordered me, 

Count. I? | | 

PETER. Ves; did not your Grace tell me to fetch 
pipes for us ? 

Cour. Well, for me and the Major. 

PETER. Ay, and J was there too. 

CounT. You are a comical dog, Mr. Peter. Come. 
But, a-propos ! how is the Stranger? Will he come? 

CouNnTEss, No. He gave Betty a flat refuſal. 

COUNT, 
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Count. He is an extraordinary man ! But it muſt not 
reſt there. I muſt and will make my acknowledgments 
ſome how or other. IIl'tell you what, Major; you muſt 
do me a favour. See my wife home, and then return 
and bring the Stranger with you. 

MAjoR. If you think it will be of any avail, I will 
do it with great pleaſure. 

Count. It is certainly no more than right that J 
ſhould do ſomething for him in return for an act that 
preſerved my exiſtence. [Offers his arm to Eulalia; the 

[Major tenders his to the Counteſs; and they go out. 


SCENE. IX. 


PETER. alone. ¶ He throws his pipe away in a paſſion.] 
Well now I will be judged by any reaſonable Chriſtian, 
whether when I and two other perſons are together, and a 
Count ſays, „Fetch pipes for as,” I a'nt one of us ? 
I wonder indeed how I came to be ſuch a good-natured 
fool ! I never ſmoked in my life before, and now only did 
it to oblige the Count—Pſhah, how it taſtes ; 1 declare 1 
am quite ſqueamiſh after it. 


[E xit. 


END OF THE THIRD ACT. 
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ACT: IV; 
WR UP) UP? 
SCENE I. 


[The STRANGER's Cottage. JoHN enters from the 
Cottage with a piece of bread and cheeſe in his hand, 
of which he now and then cuts a morſel.] 


JohN. HEN I was waiter at a coffee-houſe in 


town, I was a daſhing fellow. Cards and 
dice were my diverſion from morning to night. I had 
the moſt delicate viands and the beſt-flavoured wines . 
at command whenever I choſe to viſit the pantry or the 
cellar, And yet I found no enjoyment. To the viands 
the ſalt of mental ſatis faction was wanting; and to the 
wine the zeſt of a ſound conſcience. How different 
have been my feelings ſince I have ſerved my preſent 
maſter ! I have done no act to=day of which I ought to 
be aſhamed; I have performed faithfully my daily duty; 
and I can find pleaſure enough in a bread and cheeſe 
meal, [ Sees the Major at a diſtance.] Plague on't, that I 
muſt be again diſturbed, I thought to have enjoyed 


my ſupper in the open air; but they hunt us like blood- 
hounds, 


* 


MaJjor, Johx. 
Major. Well, my friend! 
Joan. [ Aſide.] How the title of friend is abuſed! 
MAjoRk. I muſt fee your maſter, 


Joan. I cannot ſerve you, Sir. 
Major. Why fo? 


John, I am forbidden to diſturb him, 
Major 
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Major. [Offers him money.] Here; take this, and 
announce me. 

Jonn. I want no money. 

Major, I did not mean to nd but pray an- 
nounce me. 

Joh. I will, Sir; but what good end can it anſwer? 
I ſhall be ſcolded, and you will be denied. 

Major. Perhaps not, Tell him that I only aſk 
one minute's converſation ; that I will not be trouble- 
ſome; in ſhort, ſay any thing that you may think likely 
to prevail with him. If your maſter be a gentleman, or 
a man of education, he will not ſuffer me to wait for 
him outſide the door, 

JohN. Well, Sir, Iwill try the 5 

Major. Obſerve, I only beg for half a minute. 

Joan. Very well, Sir. [ Enters the Cottage. 

Major. Now if he ſhould come, I know not well 
how J ought to addreſs him. In all my intercourſe v-ith 
the world, I never yet met with a miſanthrope. Enigge % 


has written a treatiſe on the Converſation of Men; but 


he forgot to preſcribe to us a mode of conducting 
ourſelves with a man to whom the whole world is hate- 
ful, and himſelf a burthen. Well, I muſt leave it to 
chance. An open candid countenance, and a deport- 
ment neither too reſerycd nor too aſſuming, makes in 
general the beſt impreſſion. 


SCENE I. 


The STRANGER, Majos. 


STRANGER, What are your commands ? 


Mayo. Pardon, me, vir. [ Recollefting himſelf ſud- 
denly.] Meinau | 


STRANGER. Horſt ! [They embrace. 


Major. And is it really you, my friend? 
Meix Au. It is me. 


— 


— 


— 


A German writer, 
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Major. My God! How grief has altered you) 

MEIN Au. The hand of affliction lies heavily on me, 
But how came you hither ? What want you ? 

Major, How aſtoniſhing is all this! I came here 
ruminating in what manner I ſhould addreſs a ſolitary 
ſtranger z and when he appears, I find in him the friend 
of my heart, the brave Meinau, 

STRANGER, Have you not been in purſuit of me? 
Did you really not know that I was the inhabitant of this 
cottage ? | 

Major. As little as I know who lives on the top of 
Caucaſus. You have this morning faved the life of my 
brother-in-law ; and a grateful family wiſh much to re- 
ceive you into their friendly circle. This you refuſed 
to-day to the waiting-maid of my ſiſter; to give the in- 
vitation perhaps a greater weight, I was defired to come 
myſelf, See now the opportunity which chance has af- 
forded of giving me back a friend, of whom my heart 
has been ſo long deprived, and of whoſe counſel and 
aſſiſtance I ſtand at preſent ſo much in need. 

Mreinau. Yes, I am your friend; your ſincere 
friend.——You are a good fellow—a dear friend. My 
heart is firmly attached to you. But if this aſſurance be 
pleaſing to you——Horſt ! you will leave me now, and 
never return hither. 

Major. All J ſee is a myſtery, and all I hear from 
you a riddle to me. It is you. It is my Meinau that 
ſtands before me. But thoſe are not the happy cheerful 
features that once ſo captivated our gay French women 
that brought mirth into every company where you came, 
and acquired you friends before you had opened your 


mouth. 
Mix Ab. You forget that I am grown ſeven years 


older. 
| Major. You are then but two- and thirty. — But 
why do you turn thus from me? Is the face of a friend 


become diſguſting to you? or dare you not let your eye 
be 
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SCENE I. A Room in the Coftle, 
CovunT. [ Walding about and killing Flies.) 


1 I was wont to take the field againſt 
| men; but now [ war only with flies: both, how- 
ever, are troubleſome vermin. I opened the campaign ta. 
day merely for want of paſtime, as many great folks be- 
fore me have done when without better employment, 
The Emperor Domitian killed flies as well as myſelf, and 
the whole world laughs at him for it: but though the Em- 
peror Charlemagne killed men as if they were flies, 
merely becauſe they would not croſs themſelves and pray 
exactly as he thought proper to do, nobedy laughs at him, 
though to ine the one appears full as ridiculous as Yother, 
Good Domitian, may your aſhes reſt in peace! The 
ſouls of the ſlaughtered flies will never haunt you. 
That Emperor is bleſt my ſtays at home and kills 
only flies. 


SCENE II. 


BIT TERMAN, Cour. 


BITrTERMAN. I have the honour to inform your 
Grace, that ſupper is on the table. 
*  CounT. What is there for ſupper ? 

 BITTERMAN. In the firſt place, there are delicate 
1 and young green peas as ſweet as ſugar; then 
there is a pike as long as a whale; a roaſt capon as ten- 
Ger as milk-pap, and craw- fiſn as large as turtles. 

Cour. My good Bitterman, you may ſet out the 
table with never ſo many diſhes, but you will not raife 
— x; © | my 
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my appetite unleſs men be added. Sleep alone I can, 
in caſe of neceſſity ; but to eat alone is impoſſible. The 
more people I ſee ſitting around me, the fuller they ſwell 
their cheeks, the more eagerly they fall to, the higher 
reliſh has every thing to me. 

BiTTERMAN., Why then, I would recommend to 
your Grace my Peter, He always falls to as if he 
would devour the diſhes with the victuals. 

Count. Why are my family ftill abſent ? Is Mrs. 
Miller {till in fits ? 

BITrTERMAN. As well as I could diſcover by liſten- 
ing through the key-hole, ſhe is come to herſelf again. 
What a fuſs is made about a run-away Madam |! I hey 
ſent for hartſhorn, ſmelling-bottles, and ſalts. Poor 
Mrs. Betty has been driven up ſtairs and down till I 
dare ſay ſhe can hardly feel her pretty legs. A pail of 
water daſhed in the face is the beſt remedy for fainting 
fits, I can but wonder to ſee her Grace the Counteſs 
and the Right Honourable Major ſo anxious about her, 
and as attentive to her as if ſhe actually belonged to 
your Grace's own illuſtrious family. 

Cour. [ Smiling.] Why who knows but 

BiTTERMAN. Upon my foul, I believe if an old 
poor honeſt faithful ſervant, who had for twenty years 
had the honour of waiting upon your Grace, were to 
have the misfortune to faint, not half this piece of work 
would be made, 

CounT. Really, ſol think. 

B1TTERMAN, And yet, bleſs my ſoul, nobody knows 
who this woman is. I have written ever ſo many letters, 
received God knows how many anſwers, but none of 
my correſpondents can give me any ſatisfactory infor- 
mation. 

CounT, I'Il tell you what, Bitterman ; take my ad- 
vice. | 
BITTERMAN. [ Eagerly.] My lord, I'm all attention, 
CounT. I conclude, from the circumſtance that oc- 


curred to-day, that Mrs, Miller and the Stranger are 
= well 
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well known to each other. Now, if you could only 


contriv2 to get better information concerning the 
Stranger 


BiTTERMAN., Ah, Sir, [ Sorrowfully] have not I 
taken the greateſt pains about it? For theſe four months 


all my thoughts have been employed upon it; but dark- 
neſs and thick clouds hang over him; and without va- 
nity I may fay, that what I cannot fathom muſt lie 
pretty deep. I have my correſpondents every where; 
and then I have ſuch a manner of circulating a ſecret : 
with my letters about me, I ſometimes ſtop people in 
the ſtreets to read them; ſometimes I read them in the 
ſteward's room, and I might juſt as well publiſh them 
in a church. 

CounT. Ay, and if you ſhould not happen to receive 
any letters you can forge ſome yourſelf, 

BITTERMAN. Sometimes, pleaſe your Grace: cor- 
reſpondents are ſometimes negligent. 


SCENE III. 


Major, Covnr, . rah ian. 


Cour. [ Malting up to Majok. ] Well, here comes 
ſomebody at laſt, who will aſſiſt in the attack upon craw- 


fiſh as big as turtles. ' But, good heaven ! what a miſer- 


able countenance! Come brother, a glaks « of er 
after your fright. 

Major, Excuſe me, Sir, I can neither eat nor drink. 

CounT. I muſt have you know, that of all things in 
the world I moſt hate to have thoſe about me who can- 
not be happy and cheerful. If I were a king, my chief 
pleaſure would be to make all my ſubjects. happy; and he 
that would not be made ſo ſhould quit my dominions, 
Major. Then you would force people to be cheerful 
only becauſe you diſlike to have diſmal faces about you. 

CounrT. Certainly. 

MaJos. A very ſel fiſſi FLY 

Count. Ah my good brother, we are all egotiſts in 
a greater or leſs degree: ane lets his egotiſm go naked 


in the world, another cloaks it; that's all the difference. 


G 2 MaJjoR, 
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Major. O I am not in a humour to diſpute with 
you about it. | 639 
CounT. Another time then, over a bottle. A- propos: 
How is Mrs. Miller! 
_  Major# A-propos! An excellent a-propos, to be 
ſure. 

Count. Well then, without a- propos, how is ſhe? 

Major, She is recovered, 

CounT. Will ſhe come to ſupper ? 

Major. No. 

CounT. The Counteſs will, however. 

Major. I have my doubts about that. 

CounT. Why then, the deuce take you all ! Come, 
Bitterman, you ſhall fit down at my table, and read two 
or three of your letters to ae. 

BITTERMAN. At your Grace's pleaſure. Exeunt 

[CounT and BITTERMAN, 

Ma JoR. [ Contemplating.) Deluũ ve hope] Thou airy 
viſion of bliſsful futurity, I open my arms to embrace 
thee, and thou fadeſt from my ſight ! Hapleſs Horſt ! 
The filver thread is broken, She is the wife of your 
friend. Well, I will confute the Count's philoſophy by 

deeds, and not by ſhallow argument. I cannot be happy 

. myſelf; but it is, perhaps, in my power to re- unite two 

noble ſouls that peeviſh fortune had contrived to ſeparate. 

. Courage, Horſt ! 'tis the part of a poor mean ſoul to 
lament over an abortive deſign. A man ſubdues by 
e ava that would {ink him. 


f S CE NE IV. 
eee EULALIA, MAJOR. 


f CounTsss. Let us go, my dear friend, and try the 
Air of the gardens 
"'EULALIA. I am now well--If you would but ks 
yourſelf entirely eaſy about me n you 
were but to leave me quite to mytelt— 

MAJOR. By no means, lady; the time is very pre- 
cious. He will depart to-morrow. Let us think of 
means for reconciling you with your huſband. 

DON ETD 587 {NE TEGM? i EVULALIA, 
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EULALIA. How, Major! you ſeem to be acquainted 
with my hiſtory. 

Major. Lam, Madam. Meinau was my-moſt inti- 
mate friend from infancy. In the army we ſerved toge- 
ther from enſign to captain. For ſeven years we had 
been ſeparated. Accident brought us together to-day, 
and his noble heart diſburdened itſelf to me. 
 EvLALIA. Now feel I how dreadful it is to be unable 
to endure the ſight of an honeſt man. O Counteſs ! 
hide me from myſelf. [ Hides her we in the boſom of the 

[ Counteſs. 

Major, If true repentance of error and a ſpotleſs 
after conduct do not claim forgiveneſs from man, what 
hope have we from God in another world ! No, your 
ſufferings have expiated your crime. Virtue ſlumbered, 
indeed, and vice for a moment uſurped her throne in 
your heart; but ſhe awoke again, and with a look 
abaſhed and baniſhed the uſurper for ever. I know my 
friend well, His ſoul has the fortitude of a man with 
the tenderneſs, of a woman. I will haſten to him as 
your meſſenger, Madam, With the zeal of the moſt 
ardent friendſhip I will ſet about- this good work, that 
whenever [ may hereafter have cauſe to look back on my 


life, I may have one worthy act to reſt upon, and to 
afford comfort to the reflections of my latter days. May 


our next meeting be more cheerful ! Going. 

EULALIAa. What, Major, are you about to do? — 
Never; no, never The honour of my huſband is ſa- 
cred to me. I love him beyond the power of utterance; 
but I can never be his wife again; not if he were even 
generous enough to pardon me. 

Major. Are you ſerious, my Lady ? 

EULALI1A. Do not call me by that title, I beg of 
you. I am no child that ſhrinks from puniſhment, 
What a ſhadow were my repentance, if it aimed at any 


other advantage than to leſſen the torments of a guilty 


conſcience ! [ 


 CounTess. But if your huſband ſhould himſelf — 


EULALIA, That he will not, that he cannot do. 
G3 Mayor. 
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Major. He loves you ſtill. 

_ Evratia. Then he muſt wal to love me; 4 he muſt 
baniſh from his mind a weakneſs that diſhonours him. 

Major. Incomprehenſible woman! Then you have 
no commiĩſſion at all for me ? 

EULALIA, Yes, Major; I have two favours to aſk, 
both very important to my peace. Often, when grief 
has led me to deſpair of all comfort, I have thought that 
it would afford me ſome relief, if fate ſhould ever allow 
me once more to behold my huſband, to confeſs to him 
my guilt, and then be parted from him for ever. Such 
is the tendency of my firſt requeſt: an intercourſe for a 
few moments, if he ſhould not utterly abhor my ſight ; 
but let him never ſuppoſe that I deſign to make the leaſt 
attempt to beguile him into forgiveneſs, Let him be 
aſſured, that I am determined never to retrieve my ho- 
nour by the facrifice of his. My ſecond requeſt | is, to 
hear ſomething of my children. 

Major. If friendſhip or ſacred humanity have any 
power over him, he will not heſitate a moment to comply 
with your deſires. [Bows.] I haſten to my truſt, 

CounTEss. Heaven proſper you! 

EUuLALia. And my prayers! [The Major goes out, 

CounTEss. Let us take a turn, my dear friend, among 
the lime-trees, till he returns hither with hope and comfort. 

EULALIA. [ Looking wildly.) How does imagination 
rack my hoſom] Here my huſband, there my children ; 
on one fide, loſt happineſs and end of futurity; on the 
other, the anxious heavings of maternal tenderneſs, the 
ſolicitude of a mother expecting the long-loſt ſight of 
her lovely children. Ah, dear Counteſs ! there are mo- 
ments that are equal to years in their effect upon us z 
moments which can turn dark hair to grey, and imprint 
wrinkles in the forehead of youth. 

* CounTEss. It is true, grief makes more ravages than 
old age; but the moments of which you ſpeak we ſhould 

endeavour to ſhun. . Let us to the lime-walk. The ſun 
is nigh ſetting, and ſuch a ſcene may tend to ſooth the 
mind, 


EULALIAs 
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EuLALIA. Well, be it fo; the ſetting - ſun is a ſuitable 
ſcene for the unfortunate. 


CounTess. Do not forget, however, that reviving 
morning follows it, [ Exeunt; 


SCENE V. 


[Meinav's Cottage.] 
M A joR, folus. 


Never, ſurely, was ſo excellent a pair as this! They 
| ſhall not be ſeparated : No; he muſt forgive her. The 
part I have taken upon me, however, is more difficult 
than J at firſt thought it. What anſwer ſhall I make, if 
he ſets up the phantom honour againſt my plea, of if 
he ſhould aſk me whether I wiſh to ſee him the object of 
ridicule? How ſhall I parry poſitions that are conſonant 
with the principles of my own heart? For, indeed, *tis 
certain that a faithleſs wife is the ſhame of her whole 
ſex, and to pardon her is in fa& to ſhare her ſhame, Yet 
a wife like Eulalia, ſeduced at the immature age of fif- 
teen, may, after ſo long, ſo ſevere, and ſo true a repen- 
tance, juſtly claim an exemption from a general law. The 
world will not regard it.— The world! he muſt fly from 
it, renounce it for ever. What is the world in compa- 
riſon with Eulalia? She reigns ſtill in his heart; and on 
that depend all my hopes of ſucceſs. 


S OC. EN E VI. 


Jon x, with the two Children (WILLIAM and EMILIA), 
Ma Jok. 


WILLIAM. I am very tired. 
ExNMILI A. So am I. 
WiLLIiam, Are we ſtill a great way from home? 
JohN. No, we are there now. 
Ma jok. Stay; ; what children are thoſe ? 


_—_ _ Joan 
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Jon. The children of my maſter. 

WirLLIam. Is that papa? 

Major. A thought ftrikes me. A odd ih ity 
friend, I know you love your maſter. Strange things 
have happened to- -day. 

Joan, What thitigs, Sir! 

Major. Your Maſter has found his wife again, 

J OHN, Indeed ! I am happy to hear it. 

MCR. Mrs. Miller. 

gon N. Is ſhe his wife? That makes me happier Kill, 

AJOR. But he intends to ſeparate from her: 

Jonn. . Bleſs me 

Ma jor. We muſt endeavour to prevent it. 

Jonx. Cettainly. 

Major. The unexpected ſight of theſe children may, 
perhaps, affiſt us. 

" Joan, How ſhall we manage it ? | 
| Major. Take them, and conceal them with you in 

yonder hut. Before a quartcr of ari hour has paſſed, you 

ſhall know tbre, : 

Jog x. But 

M 4 jor. I beg you will not aſk many queſtions ; for 
time is precious. | 

Joan. Well, well; aſking queſtions, to be ſure; is 
hot exactly my buſiuess, Come children; [ Goes with them 

[ into Toby's hut. 

"ds Jo. Excellent thought I promiſe myſelf much 
gratification from this innocent artifice, If the ſoft an- 
gelic look of the mother fail»to penetrate, the ſweet ſmiles 
and artleſs tongues of the children will ſurely find a way 


to his heart, 
i 


SCENE vn. 
Mix Au, Major, 


Mx Jen. 1 give you joy, Meinau! 
MEIN Au. Of what? 


_ Major, That y you have found her . 
l MEIN Au. 


AODRAMA »; 


. Msinav. Show to the beggar a treaſure that he 
once poſſeſſed, call him lucky, and give him joy on't. 
How ſilly! | 


. Mayor. And wherefore not, if the reſumption of that 


* depend only on himſelf ? 


MelxAu. I comprehend you. You are a meſſenger 


from my wife. It will not do. 
Major. How little do you know of your wife. Yes, 
j am ſent by her; but without any authority to treat of 


peace. She, who loves you to adoration, who without 


you neither can nor ever will be happy, ſhe deſires not 

your forgiveneſs, becauſe as ſhe herſelf expreſſed it 

you would be diſhonoured by ſuch a weakneſs. 
Mze1nau, Nonſenſe ! I am not to be caught. 


Major. Recollect yourſelf, She is an excellent 


wife, 


Eulalia knew it 


Major. She know it! She a.. you this day for the 


firſt time. 
Mix au. She might make a fool believe that. Nay, 


more: ſhe knew too, that I was not a man of the com- 
mon ſort ; that the high road, the direct path, was not 


the way to my heart; therefore ſhe deviſed an ingenious 
plan; ſhe played the benefactreſs; but ſo managed the 
affair that I ſhould be informed of every act. She played 


the pious, modeſt, reſerved part, in order to raiſe my 


curioſity; and now to-day ſhe plays the prude, She 
rejects my ſuppoſed forgiveneſs, in order by that artificial 


generoſity to extott the reality. 
MAJOR. Meinau, you aftoniſh me. Your pardon, 
my friend. Nonſenſe like this is only excuſable in a man 
that has been ſo often deceived by the world. What pity 
it is now to overturn at once this fine - ſuperſtructure of 


your fancy] Your wife has declared moſt ſolemnly, that. 
ſhe would never accept your forgiveneſs, even if you 


ſhould be weak enough to ſacrifice your honour to your 
love. To what end then could ſhe have formed that in- 
genious 


Meix Av. Shall I tell you, my friend, how well this 
hangs together ? I have been,here theſe four months, 
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genious plan to which you have alluded ? Really, Meinau, 


Mo miſanthrope alone could have harboured- ſuch a ſuſ- 


picion, 

Mzeinav. Then pray tell me the true reaſon of your 
preſent viſit. 

Ma jor. Ihave more than one Crean, Firſt, for my- 
ſelf, to conjure you, by the bond of friendſhip between 
fellow - ſoldiers, not to caſt away this jewel from you; 
for, by Heaven, you will not meet with her equal. 

MEIN AU. Vou may ſpare yourſelf this trouble. 

Major. Surely, Meinau, you love her ſtill. 

Mix Au. Alas! I do. 

Major. Her ſincere contrition has long ſince atoned 
for her guilt. What then ſhould hinder you from being 


again as happy as you were before? 


Meinav. A wife who could once violate the mar- 
riage vow may be induced to a ſecond breach of faith. 
Major. Not ſuch a woman as Eulalia. Forgive me, 


Meinau, if I ſuggeſt that much of her fault tecoils upon 
yourſelf. 


MEINAU. On me! q 

Major. Onyou, my friend. Who could have adviſed 
you to marry a young inexperienced girl? One ſcarcely 
expects to find fixed principles in a man of five- and- 
twenty; and yet you ſeem to have looked for them in a 
girl of fifteen. But ſetting that aſide: ſhe has erred, 
and ſhe has ſuffered for ber error. Her life for theſe 
three years paſt has been ſo blameleſs, that the microſco- 
pie eye of ſcandal has not diſcovered a ſpeck in her con- 
duct. | | | 
Mzeinavu. Werel even to believe all this—and I own 
I would willingly believe it—yet can ſhe never be mine 
again! [ Bitterly.} Ha! ha! ha! *T would indeed be 
a feaſt for the painted wenches and the idle butterflies 
of the court, to ſee me come among them again with 
my run- away wife lolling on my arm. How would they 
mock me, whiſper to each other ſome bitter gibe upon 
me, point at me.— O, that would be worſe than hel} !.. 


Wwe 
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Major, But to abandon for ever that diſguſting circle 
of vanity and folly would not, I ſhould hope, coſt my friend 
Meinau one ſigh. He who, during three years, found 
himſelf ſufficient for himſelf could not, I muſt think, heſi- 
tate to devote the remainder of his life to ſolitude in the 
arms of ſuch a woman as Eulalia. 
MEIN Au. I perceive that you have laid a plan for 
conſpiring with my heart againſt my head; but 'tis in 
vain, I entreat you, my friend, not to offer a word more 
on this ſubject; for I muſt leave you if you do. 

Major, Well then, as a friend I have diſcharged 
my duty. I now appear as the meſſenger of your wife. 
She requeſts a laſt interview with you, that ſhe may take 
her leave. So poor a conſolation it were cruel to deny 
her. 
Merx Au. O! I underſtand that too. She flatters her- 
ſelf with a notion that my reſolution may be ſhaken at 
the ſight of her tears ; but ſhe is | miſtaken, Well, ſhe 
may come | 

Major. Ay, to make you feel and acknowledge how 
much you have miſtaken her character. I'll conduct her 
hither. [ 1s going. 
MlIx Au. One word, Horſt, —Here, give her theſe 
jewels ; they belong to her. | 
' Major. You will have an opportunity of doing that 


yourſelf, [ Exit, 


SCENE VIII. 
Meinav ſclus. 


Well, Meinau, the laſt happy moment of thy life ap- 
| proaches. Thou wilt ſce her once more; her, who is thy 
life, thy ſoul, thy all! O that I could fly toward her, 
and preſs her to my palpitating heart ! Fye, fye ! Is that 
the language of an injured huſband? Ah! I feel that the 


—— phantom which we call honour is but in our heads, not 


in our hearts. [ Firm.] It muſt be ſo, I will ſpeak 
reſolutely to her, but mi'dly ; no reproaches ſhall eſcape 

my lips. Yes, her repentance is ſincere ; I cannot 
n it, notwithſtanding ſome ſeeming contradictions. 


Well 
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Well, het exiſtence ſhall at leaſt be made tolerable. She 
ſhall not be compelled to get her living by ſervitude z 
ſhe fhall live independent; and beſide have wherewithal 
to indulge her propenſity to acts of benevolence. | He 
tots forward, and, feting Eulalia at a diſtance, is much 
agitated.) Ah, they come. Offended pride awake! 
Injured honour protect me now 


SCENE IX. 
EvLatia, Countess, Major, MixAv. 


_ EvLaLia., ¶ Tho moves forward flowly, ſupported bea 
tween the Countels and the Major.] Allow me, Coun- 
tcſs, I once had ſtrength enough to fin: God will 
ſupport the penitent now. [She approaches Meinau, who 
with averted face awaits her addreſs in great emotion. ] 
M-inau ! 

_ Meixav. [With a ſoft tremulous tone, and full averted 
face.] What do you ſay, Eulalia? 

EuLalla. {Much moved.) No, for heaven's fake ! 
I was not prepared for that. That tone of kindneſs cuts 
me to the ſoul.— That Eul dia, that familiar friendly mode 
of addreſs — No, generous man |! a rigid, ſtern, untem- 
pored tone ſuits beſt the guilty ear. 

Melis Au. [ Endeavouring to give his voice more firm- 
nes.) Well, Madam. 

"Rok ant 6: Ah, if you would eaſe my heart, woult 
condeſcend to uſe reproaches to me 
MIN AU. Reproaches | here they are; here in my 
palid ca-eks ; here in my ſunken eyes, my meagre form. 
Tacle reproaches I could not withhold fiom you. My 
tonz ue ſhall utter none. 

EuLALIa. Were I a hardened EP AY 871 this for- 
begrance might be gratifying to me; but I am a real 
penitent, and your generous ſilence ſinks me to the 
earth, Ah! muſt I then myſelf declare my ſhame? It 
ſhall be fo. There is no reſt for me till my ſwollen 
heart, has relieved itſelf by confeſſion. 

Meinau. No confeſſion, Madam! I know all, and 


Gipenſe you from every kind of humiliation. _ I cannot 
ſc. 


* 


Up fo 


ſre you bent ſo low. But you muſt be ſenſible, that 
after what has happened we mult part for ever, 

: EULAaLtA. I knowit. Neither did I come here to 
claim forgiveneſs: I dared not hope for it. There are 
crimes which doubly. weigh on the criminal who can 
think that they Mould be pardoned. All that I venture 
to hope is, that from your own lips I may be aſſured you 
Wall not curſe the remenibrance of me, 

Mix Au. [Milaly.] No, Eulalia, I will not curſe 
you. Your love has in happier days afforded me ſo 
many ſweet hours. No, I Wil nog curſe you. 

EuLALIA. [In great emotion.] Fully ſenſible that 1 
had become unworthy of your name, I haye tneſe three 
years paſt aſſumed another, under which L could not be 
known. You mult have a letter of divorce, which will 
enable you to chuſe a worthier wife, in whoſe arms may 
God diſpenſe his choiceſt bleſſings an you. To that end 
this paper | Ta#es out a folded en] wil! be neceilary, 
by contains a written confeſſion of my crimes. [SH gi ver 

[it him with a trembl ng hand, 

8 [Takes and tegrs it.] Be it for ever can- 
colled.! No, Eulalia, you alone have reignzd within my 
heart, and — I am not aſhamed to own it——yos 
will reign there for ever. Your own ſenſe of honour 
and virtue forbids you to take advantage of this weak- 
neſs But never could another wife be to me dear 25 
Eulalia. 

EpLALIA. [ Tremulous.] Well then, i it only now re- 
mains for me to take my leave. 

Melx Au,. Stay; yet a moment ſtay. We have 
for ſome months lived very near together without know- 
ing it. I have heard much good of you, You have a 
heart filled with ſympathy for the miſery of your poor 
fellow- creatures. I am glad of that. You muit never 
want the means of obeying the dictates of ſuch a heart; 
and above all, you muſt neyer know want yourſelf, I bis 
paper ſecures you an income of fiye hundred a year, which 
my banker will pay at ſuch periods as may be molt con- 
venient to yourſelf, 
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EULALIA. Never. The labour of my hands mall 
maintain me. A morſel of bread moiſtened with a re- 
pentant tear will more ſecure my peace, than the con- 
ſciouſneſs that I am idly battening on the fortune of a man, 
whoſe honour I have polluted, and whoſe happineſs I 
have deſtroyed. 

Meinav. Madam, take it, I beſeech you. i 

EULALIA. I have deſerved this humiliation. But to 
your generoſity I appeal. Spare me this painful moment. 

MEinavu. [Aſide.] God, God! Of what a wife has 
that villain deprived me! [ Puts the paper in his pocket.) 
Well, Madam! I reſpect your ſentiments of delicacy, 
and withdraw my requeſt ; but on this condition only, 
that if ever you ſhould require affiftance, I may be the 
firſt and only perſon to whom you ſhall apply: 55 
frankly apply. 

EuLALIA. I promiſe. 

MEeinau. And now I may confidently entreat you to 
take back what is your own, Jour jewels. | Tenders her 


| [@ ſmall caſes 
EuLALIA. ¶ Much moved, takes and opens it; her tears 


fall on it.] Ah, to my weeping eyes this caſe recals the 
evening on which you preſented me with this brilliant 
knot, It was that very evening when my father joined 
our hands together, and when with rapture I pronounced 
the vow of endleſs faith. That vow is broken. At that 
time my heart was ſpotleſs as the new fallen ſnow. Alas ! 
to that ſtate no penitence can ever reſtore it, Of this 
necklace you made me a preſent on my birth-day five years 
ago. That was a happy day. You had arranged a ſmall 
entertainment in the country; O how cheerful were 
we all together! This pin I received at the birth of my 
William. How heavily weighs the recollection of paft 
Joys by our own hands deſtroyed ! No; this caſket of 
jewels I cannot accept, unleſs you with to put into my 
poſſeſſion a perpetual reproach. | Takes out only the pin, 
and then returns the box. Meinau, in as great emotion, 
but endeavouring to conceal it, takes the box with averted 
face, and puts it by.) The pin only I take as a me- 
mento of my William's birth, 


MEIN Au. 


Mau. No; I can withſtand no longer | Turns 
toward her; his tone neither flern nor ſoft, neither firm 
nor tremulous, but fluctuating between all.) Farewell! 

Eur ALTA. O but one moment longer! An anſwer 
to yet one queſtion more, to eaſe a mother's heart! Are 
my children yet alive? 

Mid Au. They are. 

EULALIA. And are they well ? 

Mixa. And well, 

EurALIA. God, receive a mother's thanks! My 
William, I imagine, muſt be grown pretty tall, 

MEinav. I believe he is. 

EuLALIA. And Emilia: Is ſhe ſtill your favourite? 
[Meinau, greatly agitated by this ſcene, is ſiruggling be- 
tween the emotions of honour and love.] O noble-minded 
generous man! allow me once to ſee my children before 
we part, that I may preſs them to my boſom, give them 
my bleſſing, and kiſs the features of their father in them! 
[ Meinau 7s filent.] Ah, if you knew how, through theſe three 
dreary years, my heart has panted after my infants; how in- 
ſtantly my tears have burſt from me whenever I faw a boy 
or girl of the ſame age with mine; how ſometimes I have 
fat in darkneſs in my chamber, and ſolitarily indulged my 
mind with the magic pictures which fancy painted to my 
fight, Now on my lap fat William, now Emilia! Oh 
permit me to ſee them once, to take one laſt maternal 
embrace; and then we ſeparate for ever. | 

MeixAu. You ſhall, Eulalia; and this very evening. I 
expect them every moment. They were brought upatthe 
little town juſt by here, I have ſent my ſervant for them, 
who might have been back ere this time, I give you 
my word, that as ſoon as they come I will ſend them to 
you; and they may ſtay with you, if you pleaſe, till the 
dawn of day to-morrow: then I take them with me. [A 
pauſe. —The Counteſs and her brother, who, at a ſmall diſ- 
tance in the back ground have witneſſed the whale ſcene, ex- 
change ſome ſignificant glances. The Major goes into the 
hut, and ſoon after comes out with John and the two chil- 


| dren, He gives the Boy to his Siſter, who places herſelf 
6 behind © 
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. behind Eulalia, while he R with the r at = 
aback F Meins denen rn 
EULALIA. Then we have no more t to toy 2 
zother ing this world. Cullachng all her reſolution.] 
Farewell thou noble man ! ¶ Tales his hand.] Forget an 
unfortunate woman, who will never forget you. 
 F Kneels.) Allow me once more to preſs this _ to ny”. 
lips, this hand that once was mine! 
Meinau. [Raiſing ber.] No humilaion Kahle. 
He ſhakes her hand.] Farewell * 3 
e - Po tt 7 1 op 
Meixav. For ever | 2 . NUTEIER 
EprALIA. We part without ariimolity. | 
2 Mzinav, Certainly, without animoſity. 
'  EvuLALIA.: And when my ſufferings ſhall have an endy 
when we ſhall meet again in another world— ; 
. Meinav. There reigns no prejudice, Then you 
are mine again. ¶ Their hands are folded in each other's, 
their eyes meet, they ftammer out once more a Farewell! 
and ſeparate; but in going Eulalia turns en n, 
and Meinau on Emilia, ] 
EMILEA. chern! te 05 $106 . [ 
William. Mother! | 1 
 [ They preſs the ions in 2 ay: in reef 
80 en n (rapture. 


--” 


. Dove a : , 

William. Dear Mother! | 
[The Father and Mather quit the children, lk on 
©, each other, open their, arms, and mls fer- 

vent. ] 3 1181 

Mix Av. I forgive you. | n ove 

7% Countels and the Mejor lift the hes, 155 
, who cling to the necks, of their Parents, and 25 
Dear Father! Dear Mater 1] 
2 be Cue ae 
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de the mirror of your ſoul? Where is that open manly 
look that uſed to penetrate into every heart ? 

Me1nav. My look penetrate into every heart | ¶ Bit- 
terly.] Ha! ha! ha! [Wildly, 

Major. I would rather never hear you laugh again 
than laugh-in ſuch a horrid tone as that ! My excellent 
friend, what, in the name of God! has happened to 
you? 

Mernav. Oh, ing ſtrange. Incidents that hap- 
pen every day in every ſtreet. — Horſt ! If you would 
not have me hate you, forbear to queſtion me farther ; 
if you would have me love you ſtill, leave me. 

Major, Fye! how fortune, good or ill, can ſpoil 
men | Recall the faded ideas of paſt joys, that your 
heart may become warm again, and be ſenſible that a 
friend is near it. Remember the happy days we ſpent 
together in Alſace; not mingling in the mad enterprizes 
or ſenſeleſs orgies of our fellow-warriors ; no, thoſe 
pleaſing ſoft and ſolitary hours when, ſtealing from the 
noiſy haunts of men, we arm in arm walked on the ram- 
parts of Straſburg, or on the banks of the Rhine, where 
the beauties of nature opened our hearts, and filled 
them with the moſt grateful ſuſceptibilities. In thofe 
halcyon days the bond of friendſhip united our fouls, 
At that time it was that you gave me this ring as a pledge 
of your regard. Do you remember it ſtill ? 

Meinav. O yes, I do. 

Major. And have I ſince then become unworthy of 
your confidence. 

Mix Au. No. 

Major. Our friendſhip was not of the common caſt, 
formed by a frolick, a whim, or an accident; not in the 
drawing-room, nor at the convivial board alone was it 
experienced; no, hand in hand we braved danger 
even at the cannon's mouth among the batteries of Gib- 
raltar. Charles! I am ſorry to be compelled to aſſert 


in n ſuch a manner my claim to your confidence; but 
F [ Taking 
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[ Taking off his hat, and pointing to a ſcar on his fore- 
head.] Know you this ſcar? 

 Meinav. My friend | 'twas the effect of a ſtroke 
that would have cleft my head, but that you ſtepped in to 
my aſſiſtance, and reſcued me with injury to yourſelf. 
You gave me life; but, alas ! you do not know what a 
wretched gift it was. 

Ma jor. Explain yourſelf, I befooch you. 

MEeinav. If I ſhould, you cannot relieve me. 

Major. But I may conſole you. , 

Mix Au. That I like not. Nor have I the poor re- 
lief of tears; *tis long ſince from theſe eyes a tear was 
Major. Then give me words inſtead of tears. Either 
will eaſe the heart. 

MEinaus My heart is like a long-clofed ſepulchre. 
Suffer then to moulder what was buried there, Why < 
open the charnel-houſe again, and pollute the air with 
its peſtilential vapour ? 

Major. No, by & cleanſing the ſtuffed boſom of the 
« perilous: ſtuff that weighs upon the heart *, we will 
reſtore vigour and health to the whole frame. Why how 
you look ! for ſhame. A man of your underſtanding, 
of your talents, one who always uſed to practiſe the phi- 
loſophy he was formed to teach; and to be now ſo bent 
down by the hand of fate | If you have been perſecuted 
by villains, or bubbled by rogues, let it paſs, If, indeed, . 
you had been in chains for years, I could forgive you. 

Mix Au. Horſt, you wrong me. Though I thought 
that I had arrived at a ſtate of perfect indifference as to 
any thing that men might ſay of me, yet now. I feel 
it is not ſo. The friend ſhall not quit the ſhadow of 
his former friend without being made acquainted with 
the means by which fate has deprived him of every joy 
of life. Ah, my misfortunes may be told in very few 
words. From the moment that I quitted the French fer- 
vice, and left you, my dear Horit | fortune turned 


— -- 
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againſt me. When my native country called me, what 
charming pictures did fancy paint to my fight! I laid 
down for myſelf a plan of life; ſaw myſelf in imagina- 
tion improving on old cuſtoms, and correcting inveterate 
errors. O! let no one be raſh enough to attack the 
follies of men, if he regard his own peace of mind, I 
was teazed, perſecuted, and pronounced a dangerous man, 
« Wit he has, they would ſay, „ but a bad heart.” 
This provoked me. I then became ſilent, found no 
more fault, approved of every thing, and courted the 
confidence of every man; but this was all in vain It 
could net be forgotten, that I had once pretended to be 
wiſer than they. I then renounced all ſociety, ſought 
for happineſs only within myſelf, and lived retired, though 
in the midſt of the town, I was made a lieutenant-co- 
lonel, in order that I might ſpend my fortune within the 
country. I did my duty with zeal and fidelity, without 
deſiring to riſe, or affecting diſtinction. My colonel 
died, There were at the time a number of lieutenant- 
colonels who had ſerved longer than myſelf, I of 
courſe expected to ſee one of them promoted, which 
would have given me no diſcontent. But obſerve! the 
Prince had a miſtreſs, who had an uncle, a ſilly con- 
ceited fellow, that had worn the uniform about fix 
months. Well, Sir, he became my colonel. In con- 
ſequence of this I a(ked my diſmiffion, and obtained it, 
Some honeſt remarks on the convenient influence of the 
lady made me a priſoner ; and I exiſted half a year in a 
place where my only amuſement or employment was 
biting my nails. Reſtored to liberty, I realized my 
whole property, and left the country, I now fancied 
myſelf ſo well fore-armed with a knowledge of man- 
kind, that I need not fear to mingle again among men. 
I choſe Caſſel for my reſidence : every thing went on 
well. I found friends who flattered and cajoled me, 
who drank my wine, and borrowed my money. At laſt 
too I found a wife, a handſome, faultleſs creature not 
quite fifteen years of age, O] how I loved her. Yes, 
| F 2 at 
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at that time I was happy. She brought me a fon and a 
daughter, both gifted by nature with their mother's 
beauty, How exquiſitely 1 loved my wife and children! 
Yes; I was then ſupremely happy! [ Wipes a tear from 
his eyes.] Look! a tear, as | live! I could not. have 
thought it. Welcome, welcome to me, my old friend: 
*tis very long ſince we met before. | Contemplating the 
tear on his hand.] Well, Horſt ! my hiſtory will ſoon be 
finiſhed. One of my friends, whom I took for a very 
honeſt man, cheated me out of the greater part of my 
fortune. I bore that, and reduced my eſtabliſhment. 
Content requires but few ſuperfluities. Another friend 
came, a youth whom my bounty and intereſt had raiſed, 
and in whom I had great confidence. That youth ſe- 
duced my wife, and carried her off Will this ex- 
cuſe my hatred of mankind? will this account for my 
ſecluſion from the world? Do you ſtill think me a hu- 
mouriſt, who fancied perſecution when nobody thought 
of him? or do you view me as the victim of villainy ? 
A monarch can only inflict chains or death. Ah, my 
God! what are chains or death when compared with 
the infidelity of a beloved wife ? 

Major. One who was not deſerving of you. Fye 
| Meinau, is folly enough for a man to torment him- 
ſelf about a good wife; but to ſhed a ſingle tear for a 
faithleſs one is' degree of madneſs. 

MEINAu. Call it what you pleaſe; ſay whatever you 
will. My mind defies reaſoning; for, ah! I love her ſtill. 

MAjoR. And where is ſhe now? 

Mrixav. That I know not; nor indeed do I wiſh to 
know. 

Major. Where are your children ? 

MEIN Au. I left them at a ſmall place not far from 
hence, with an old widow, who, perhaps, may be honeſt, 
for ſhe is ſtupid enough, * 

Major. Another ſpice of miſanthropy! But why 
did you not keep your children with you ? Their prat-. 
tling would have beguited many a melancholy hour. 


MEINAu. 
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MeixAu. What, keep them with me, to have daily 


called to my mind, by their likeneſs to my wife, the hours 


ef bliſs I once enjoyed, and to have madded me by the 
contraſt! No; I have not ſeen them theſe three years. 
I do not wiſh to have a human creature about me, child 
or old man; the child is growing up to be a raſcal, and the 
grey-headed man is a conſummate rogue. If the preju - 
dices of our education did not make ir neceſſary to have 

a ſervant, I ſhould have diſcharged mine Jong ago, though, 

in truth, he is not one of the worſt among the bad. 

| Major. Theſe are the conſequences of marrying a 
woman of faſhion, who has been taught from her child- 
hood to laugh at the rigid precepts of virtue; for which 
reaſon, Meinau, you ſee me refolved on marrying a woman 
of plebeian rank. 

Merinau. You marry, Hat ha! ha! 

M aJjoR. -Nay, you ſhall ſee her. Come with me; 
our family anxiouſly deſire to greet you. 

MEeinau. J go among men again! I thought I had 
ſufficiently explained myſelf on that head. 

Major. I own that you have been explicit ; but TI 
ſolemnly aſſure you, that if you continue to refuſe this 
prefling invitation to ſup with my brother, you will ſe- 
verely wound his ſenſibility. To do a favour without 
requiring thanks is noble; but purpoſely to go out of 
the way, and obſtinately decline thoſe thanks, is to make 
the. benefit you have conferred an intolerable burden, and 
to expoſe yourſelf to the ſuſpicion of affectation. 

Meixau. Is that ſtroke aimed at me ? 

_ Major. I would willingly believe it not to be your 
caſe, for I think I know you better. But pray conſider 
how my family may judge, who know you not. There 
are many excellent maxims in the world, that will not 
bear to be puſhed too far in practice; ſuch as will at firſt 
raiſe admiration, afterwards occaſion vexation, and at laſt, 
perhaps, induce contempt or hatred, 

MEIN Au. My friend, there are alſo many maxims in 
the world, that may te eaſier preached than practiſed. If 
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you knew how diſguſting every human face is become in 


my ſight; that I would prefer fitting on thorns in a ſoli- 
tude, than on a ſofa in your polite circles; that it ſours 
my beſt humour for a whole day, if I but fee a man 
coming toward me, and cannot get out of his way with- 
out making him a compliment of ceremony; if you knew 
this, you would ceaſe to importune me. Leave me to 
myſelf, pray leave me. Every man endeavours to form 
about himſelf a ſuitable circle, of which he is himſelf 
the center. Sol. As long as there remains a bird in 
this ſolitude to warble a ſalute to the morn, 1 ſhall not 
want for company. 

Major. To-morrow, and after to-morrow, you ſhall 
be left to do as you pleaſe. Only come this evening, and 
drink a glaſs of wine with me. | 

Mc1xav. [ Firmly.] No. I will not. 


Major. Nor would you, I may ſuppoſe, though by 
ſo ſimple a compliance you could ſecure. the happineſs of 
your friend, 


MEINAV. [ Hleſitating.] Why—yes—then I—But 


let me hear. 


Major. You ſhall negociate this match between me 
and Mrs. Miller. 

MEeinau. I! My good Horſt, if I ever had talents for 
ſuch an office, they are long ſince ruſted and periſhed. 

Major. Do not think fo. Meinau, I love moſt ſe- 
riouſly, and *tis a love that will ſtand the teſt, for tis 
founded on eſteem. She is an excellent woman, and 
when I am with her, I can ſpeak to her on any fubject but 
that of my love ; for there is a ſomething in her manner 
that chains my tongue when I would mention love. My 
ſiſter, it is truc, undertook my cauſe, but ſhe does little 
good in it ; her praiſe may appear the effect of a natural 
partiality, your's the contrary! A rigid face like your's 
will obtain much more credit. If you, my friend, would 
blazon a little my few good qualities 


ME1nAu. See in your own perſon the man that 
would deceive ! Fye ! 
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MAjox. Well, I am vain enough to think that ſhe 
would not be unhappy with me; and I beſeech you, 


Meinau—my whole welfare depends on it. I will pro- 


cure you an nnn to ſpeak with her alone. Will 
you? 

MeiNAv. (After a pauſe.) I will--But upon one 
condition. 

Major. Propoſe it. 


Meinav. That you will not attempt to diſſuade my 


departure from this place to-morrow. 

Major. Departure]! Whither ? 

Meinau, Wherever it pleaſes God. To ſome land 
where no one knows me. 

MAjoR. Obſtinate man! 


Merxau. Do you promiſe? I will not come at all 
unleſs you do. 


Major. Well then I promiſe. Perhaps your own nn 


ideas may be changed by ſun- riſe. {Offers his bande 


Follow me! 


Mix Au. I muſt make a trivial change in my dreſs, 


however. 


Major. Then we ſhall expect you in half an hour. 


You have given me your word, 
Meinau, I have. 


Major. Adieu! [ Exit. 


Meinav. [Walks ſeveral times to and fro; his looks 
ſad, bis bead reclined; at laſt he flops, and calls) John! 


SCENE UL 
Jonx. Sir! 
Mix Au. To-morrow we depart, 
Joan. Well. 
MEi1navu. Perhaps to another country. 
JohN. Very well. | 
MeEinau. Perhaps to another climate, 
Joan, All very well. 
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Meinav. Ye happy iſlanders of the South Sea, to you 
will I come. Your minds are ſtill unſophiſticated; your 
ſingle crime is theft, Never mind; I bring no treaſure 
with me. The moſt precious jewel that I had, my 
peace of mind, has been ſtolen from me in Europe. —Or 
to you, ye brave inhabitants of Biſnapore; to you, whoſe 
ſeducing picture Raynal ſo well has drawn—Or—nay, 
Juſt where it pleaſes Heaven; only let me get away from 
this civilized, moral Hell. -Do you hear me, John? 
To-morrow, early, 

Joan. Very well. 

Meinau. But before we go I have a ſmall commiſ- 
ſion for you. Go down the village, hire a carriage, and 
baſten to the ſmall town in the neighbourhood ; you can 
be back before ſun-ſet. I will give you a letter to a cer- 
tain widow there, with whom I am acquainted ; with 
her you will find two children; they are mine. 

Joan. [ Afoniſhed. } Your children, Sir? 

Mc:zixavu. Bring them hither, 

Jon. Your children, Sir ? 

Mzeinav. Yes, my children. Is there any thing in- 
comprehenſible in that? 

Jonn. I eaſily comprehend, Sir, that you may have 
children; but it ſeems ſomewhat ſtrange, that in the 
three years that I have lived in your ſervice, I ſhould 
never have heard one word about them till now. 

MEIN Av. To talk much about one's children is a 
folly. 

Jokx. There is a difference between ſaying much 
and ſaying nothing at all. You was married then, Sir. 

MEixau. Don't teaze me with unneceſſary queſ- _ 
tions. Go, and get ready for our journey, 

Jonn. Five minntes time will be ſufficient. [ Exit, 
MEixAav, I'll follow you. 
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SCENE IV. 


MEINAU ſolus. N 


Yes, I'll take them with me. I' accuſtom myſelf to 
the ſight of them. The innocent creatures ſhall not be 
poiſoned by a falſe philanthrophy, nor corrupted by a pen- 
ſion. Rather let them acquire a ſcanty ſupport from day 


to day on ſome deſ-rt iſlang by the uſe of the lance or of 


the bow; or, like the Hottentots, ſquat in a corner, and 
yawn at each other. Better to do nothing than do evil. 


Fool that I was, to ſuffer myſelf to be perſuaded ouce . 


more to mix among theſe bahoons in human ſhape! 
What a ridiculous figure ſhall I make ! and as a match- 
maker too ! ha! ha! ha! Well; having endured ſo many 
mortifications already, why ſhould I retuſz, when I may 
ſerve my friend, to write for his ſake one dull hour more 
in the calendar of my lite ? | {Exit, 


SCENE V. 
[4 Room in the Caſile.] 
Barry fola, 


No, Counteſs, If you determine to ſhut yourſelf up 
here in the country, I am your very humble ſervant, I 
am not fitted for a country life, I have been educated in 
the great world. [ Tawns.] Here have I been yawning 


theſe two hours; in ſhort, I find it quite inſupportable. 


Not even a ſmart valet here to gallant one a little. And 
then that Mrs. Miller, I am ſure ſhe would drive a girl.of 
genteel birth and polite ideas into the jaundice, 


S CEN E VI. 


BITTERMAN, BETTY. 


BITTERMAN. [who heard the latter part of her ſoli- 
loguy.] The jaundice ! O mercy forbid, Who has made 
you uneaſy, my pretty Miſs ? 41120 

BRT Tr. 
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BETTY. [ Vith contempt.) Me, Mr. Bitterman ! 5 


aſſure you, Sir, Lam not a perſon * would be made un- 
eaſy by any one in the world; for, though certain folks, 
whom I dont think it worth while to name, behave inſo- 
lently to certain folks, whoſe ſhoes they are not worthy 
to unvuckle, I have been too well educated to be in the 
leaſt hurt or affected by it. 

 BITTERMAN, But, fair Miſs, you were ſpeaking of 
being driven into the jaundice. 

Berry. Why yes, I was pitying that Mrs. Miller, 
who, having really a tolerable figure, is fo e in her 
appearance by a yellow complection. 

BiTTERMAN. O Lord, why there are yellow, black, 
and brown people in the world: It is not long ſince I had 
letters from the Cape of Good Hope, that informed me 
of this curious fat; and if Mrs. Miller is yellow, per- 
haps it is the faſhion in her cduntry. 

BeTTyY. Dear Mr. Bitterman ! In her country did 
you ſay? Then you can tell me who this creature is; 
and whether, with regard to birth and family, ſhe dare to 
put herſelf on a footing with certain folks. 

BiTTERMM AN. No, honourable Miſs, I have received 
no letters on that ſubject, neither from Europe nor any 
other part of the world. 

BERT Tr. If a turned- up noſe be an infallible ſign of a 
good family, ſhe may be a princeſs indeed. 

BiTTERMAN. o hear her ſpeak ſometimes, one 
might really ſuppoſe her ſome right honourable lady. 

BETTY. But who is it that has turned her brain? Is 
it not the Count and his lady? How did the Count de- 
grade himſelf to-day. He had hardly entered the room 
(I was in the anti-chamber) than up he ran to Mrs, 
Miller, and embraced her juſt as it, forſooth, ſhe had been 
kis equal. 

BiTTERMAN. Ves, I was a witneſs of that. 

BETTY. The Counteſs too, This woman dines with 
her Grace, walks with her, and is at this very moment 
fitting among the family at the tea-table, | 

| þ BIrTERMAx. 
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BIT TERMAN. Tis too true. 

BET T. Is that ſupporting the dignity of a Noble? 

BITTERMAN. Surely not. 

BETTY. A Count ſhould always pet a certain 
hauteur, a noble ſelf-ſufficiency and importance in all his 
actions. 

| BiTTERMAN. Ay ſurely, ſurely, | 

BETTY. But this familiarity of his—Lord, it is juſt 
as if I, the daughter of the Prince's ſtate coachman, 
ſhould make myſelf a companion with the peaſants ef this 
paltry village, 

BiTTERMAN. Mercy forbid |! 

BETTY. No. I am determined not to put up with it. 
To-morrow morning, when I dreſs the Counteſs, I ſhall 
tell her my mind, I aſſure you. One of us two muſt quit 
the houſe, either J or Mrs. Miller; that's tay 

BIiTTERMAN. [ Seeing the Major coming. 1 H—ſh! 


SCENE VIL 


Major. [ho on entering heard Mrs. Miller men- 
tioned.) Were you not ſaying ſomething about Mrs, 
Miller ? 

BIT TERMAN. Yes——that'is I — [ Confuſed, 

Major, Betty! Tell my fiſter that I wiſh to ſpeak 
with her as ſoon as ſhe has done tea. | 

BETTY. I will, Sir. [ Exit, 

Major. May I alk what was the ſubject of your con- 


yerſation ? 


BiTTERMAN, Oh, Sir, we talked of this and that and 
t'other. 


Major. One would be apt to ſuppoſe that there was 
ſome ſecret in it. 
» BITTERMAN. A ſecret! Heaven forbid! I ſhould 
have had letters that Oh no, it was all upon public 
topics, 


Major, Then there can be no difficulty in ex plain- 
ing the nature of it. J beg 


BITTERMAN. 
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BiTTERMAN, You do me great honour, right honour- 
able Major; great honour indeed! Well, our diſcourſe 
began with a few common-place remarks ; the young 
lady aſſerted, that every one had their faults, and I faid 
yes.. Soon aſter I obſerved, that the beſt in the world 
were not without their foibles, and then Miſs ſaid yes. | 

Major, If this be an introduction to the faults and 
foibles of Mrs. Miller, I am very deſirous of hearing 
more. 

BirrRRMAN. O dear me! Mrs. Miller may be a 
very good woman; but ſhe is very far from being an 
angel. As an old and honeſt ſervant in this houſe, it is 
my duty to appriſe my maſter and miſtreſs of every cir- 
cumſtance that may in any degree impair the revenues, 
or be diſadvantageous to the welfare thereof. 

Major. [ Curious.] Well, proceed. 

BITTERMAN. The Count, for example now, wilt 
think that he bas at leaſt forty or fifty bottles of old hock 
in the cellar, But my ſervice to him, hardly ten or fif- 
teen remain, Not a drop of it has been tipped over my 


tongue, not even fo much as a glaſs on great holidays. 


MajoR. LSmiling. ] Mrs. Miller, I ſuppoſe, has not 
drank it. 

BrTTERMAN. Not herſelf, I believe; * ſhe drinks 
no wine. But when any body in the village is fick, who 
would be highly gratified by a dram, ſhe ſends them im- 
mediately a bottle of old hock. I have many times warned 
her againſt this practice; but ſhe always anſwers me very 
ſhort with, „I will be anſwerable.“ 

MajoR., So will I, Mr. Bitterman. 

BiTTERMAN. O dear, Sir. It is nothing to me. 
To be ſure, when 7 had the care of the cellar, as I had 
for twenty years, not one drop did the poor ever get from 
me. I was careful, Sir—and then what ſhe thus waſtes 
with one hand, ſhe endeavours to ſcrape together with 
the other by improper ſavings, and ill-timed ceconomy, 
Why there was laſt autumn, when I received letters from 


Hey: informing me of the fiege of Novi by the held 
5 marſhal 
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marſhal Laudohn, I, as a member of the Holy Roman 
Empire, wiſhed to manifeſt my joy at the event. I aſked 
the clergyman and the ſteward to take ſhare of a couple 
of bottles of wine with me—Now mark, right honour- 
able Major—what does Mrs. Miller do, but puts me off 
with common port, 

Major, That was hard. 

BiTTERMAN. One really does not know what to 
make of the woman. The company of the clergymen's 
and ſteward's wives is not good enough for her ; and yet 
ſhe will ſometimes aſſociate with the women in the vil- 
lage. She and I indeed agree pretty tolerably together ; 
for, between you and me, Sir, ſhe has caſt a loving eve 
upon my Peter. 

Major. Ay! ay! 

BiTTERMAN. Ah, that Peter is an ingenious clever 
lad. He learns to write of our pariſh clerk. If your 
honour would like to ſee a ſpecimen of his talents—he 
ſhapes his letters very handſomely 

Major. Another time, good Mr. Bitterman. At 
preſent I muſt be excuſed, and bid you good morning. 
[ Bitterman bows, without offering to go. The Major 
turns over the leaves of a book which lies on a table.) I 
have found here a very intereſting volume, and I don't 
think that I ſhall ſoon leave it. Good morning to you. 

BIiTTERMAN. [Not taking the hint. ] Your molt obe- 
dient ſervant, Major. 

Major. [ Afide.] Why this is extremely amuſing, 
Mr. Bitterman [to him] I wiſh to be alone. 

BiTTERMAN. Your honour has only to command, 
But if you ſhould find the time hang heavy on your 
hands, or ſhould wiſh for any information reſpecting the 


lateſt news from the ſeat of war, you have only to ſend 


for me. I have letters 

Major. Very well. 

BITTERMAN. [ Going, with many botus.] Letters from 
Brabant, letters from the Turkiſh frontiers, letters from 


Ruſſia, letters from the pacha of Scutari, — [ Zxit. 


Majors 
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Major. Inſufferable prater! Yet not ſo. He ſpoke - 


of Mrs, Miller, and therefore I can pardon his political 
rant. 8 & 


* 


SCENE VII. 
CounTEss, MA joR. 


CouvxrEss. Your people in love really ſeem to think 
that others have neither hunger nor thirſt, becauſe they 
themſclves live upon the fragrant eMuvia of roſes, and 
the pabulum of moonſhine. Scarcely have I drank off 
two cups of tea, when my brother ſends for me away 
from table, What commands have you for me ? 

Major. Ah, ſiſter, can you aſk that queſtion? Have 
you ſpoken with Mrs. Miller ? 

CounTEss. Ves. 

MA joR. Well. 

CounTEss. Nothing. 

Major. Nothing | 

CounTEss. In plain words, if the Major do not 
look out ſoon for another harbour, he will be compelled 
to toſs about on the open ocean for the reſt of his life. 

Major. Is ſhe married? . 

CoUNTESS, That ] do not know. 

Major. Is ſhe a woman of any family? 

CouxTzss. That is more than I dare to ſay. 

Major. Perhaps ſhe does not like me. 

CouNnTEss. That point I cannot anſwer now. 

M «jor. Well, [ cannot but admire your ſiſterly af- 
fection; it is exe:nplary, However, *tis well that I did 
not place too much reliance on it in the outlet, It is 
fortunate for me, that | have met with a friend, whoſe 
kindnels and zeal in my cauſe will make a lifter bluſh. 

CounTzss. A friend! 

Major. At your ſervice, Madam. The Stranger, 
who this mer ning ſaved the life of your huſband, is my 
old and particular friend. 

CounTess. Bleſs me! What is his name? 

4 MAjok. 
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| Major. That J do not know. 
CounTEess. Is he of any family? 
Major. That is more than I dare to ſay. 
CounTzss. Will he come here this evening? 
Major. That point I cannot anſwer now, 
CounTEss. You are intolerable. 


Major. Can you object to a da capo of your own 
compoſition ? 


S C E NE. IX. 
CounT, EULALIA, CouxrEss, MAJjoR, 


CounT. What in the name of wonder, Counteſs, do 
you take me for? an Anchoret ! You are always leaving 
me alone with Mrs. Miller, without ever ſeeming to con- 
ſider that my heart is not made of ſtone. I give you 
fair warning, my Lady, if this ever happens again, I have 
a declaration of love in petto. 

CounTEss. Drawn up by your valct, I ſuppoſe. 


CounT. No, Madam, borrowed from one of your 
intercepted love letters, 


CouNTEss. Still borrowed, nevertheleſs. 

Count. By no means; copied from a billet-doux 
which you received from me ſix years ago. 

CounTess. How œconomical! And ſo you will 
make uſe of that a ſecond time? What, cannot you ſay 
ſomething new ? 

CounT. No, Madam ! You have exhauſted me. 

CouNTEss. A very ſad confeſſion in the preſence of 
your new miſtreſs | 

CounT. The devil! I never ſhall be able to cope 
with her. Brother, how are you? Will the Stranger 

come ? 
 Majos. I expect him every moment. 

CounT. I am glad of it! Once more then we ſhall 
have alittle company. In the country one can hardly have 
too much. 

MAjoR. Ay, but our circle will not be greatly en- 

larged 
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larged by this Stranger. He leaves the place to- 
' morrow. 

CounT, Not he indeed, Now, Counteſs, is the 
time for you to ſummon up all your charms. There are 
no laurels to be acquired in a victory over a huſband; 
he is too much accuſtomed to your ſway 3 but ſuch an 
extraordinary humouriſt as this is worthy of or valour. 
Then t:y your arm. 

CounTEess. Why, I confeſs, the conqueſt would be 
worth the trouble. But what Mrs. Miller has in four 
months been unable to effect, I may well deſpair of ac- 
compliſhing. 

EvuLALIA. Not fo, Counteſs. [ Fecularly.] He never 
gave me opportunity to try the power of my charms. 
Our communication, for theſe four months that he has 
been here, has been truly Platonic, for we have never 
once ſeen each other. 

Cour. Then he is a fool, and you are a gooſe. 

BiTTERMAN. [ Entering.] The Stranger wiſhes to 
have the honour of waiting on your Grace. 

CounT. He is heartily welcome. Shew him in. 


SCENE-& 


FINAU enters with a ſerious bow, The Count 
walls up to him with open arms. EULALIA ſees 
him, and falls in a ſwoon. MEIN Au caſts a look on 
her, and, with aſtoniſhment and horror in his geſ- 
ture and manner, runs ſuddenly out at the door, 
The CounT looks after him with wonder. The 
CouNnTEss and the MAJOR bear out EULALIA.]_ 


END OF THE FOURTH ACT. 


